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WHENEVER a gleam of silver lining ap- 
pears through the dark clouds that 
overhang Europe’s future and cast 
their shade even as far as America, the 
pessimist is on hand to divert attention 
to gloomier perspectives. The London 
Outlook reports as follows the result 
of a morning’s conversation with ‘a 
great American financier, whose repu- 
tation for economic sagacity is inter- 
national’: — 


The world is entering into what future 
historians will term ‘the industrial dark 
ages.” Economic life in Germany is in a 
state far worse than most of us have been 
led to believe. Property, in the last few 
weeks, has become almost worthless, so 
general is the fear of revolution and 
anarchy. Prices have moved to and above 
the level of the world outside, and this 
heralds the end. There may be a reaction- 
ary revolt first; Communism in a new and 
terrible form will come before many 
months. France and Italy are hopelessly 
bankrupt, and Britain’s system of doles is a 
danger sign. 


This gentleman is no more optimistic 
about the United States, feeling that 
its industrial civilization cannot survive 
the inevitable collapse throughout the 
rest of the world. 

Sir Arthur Balfour, a British business 
man of wide experience and thoroughly 


familiar with the United States, does 
not prophesy rosy days for us in the 
immediate future. In a recent inter- 
view published in the London Times, 
he said: — 


High wages are a familiar element in the 
life of America, but before the war it was 
generally agreed that they were set off by 
the greater use of labor-saving machinery 
and the intensity of application by the 
workers. To-day the cost of production is 
so high that, except in a few selected articles, 
we can compete with America for the export 
trade of the world. In the case of any 
country dependent upon foreign markets 
for the sale of its products, that would in- 
evitably imply an early reduction in costs; 
but in the case of the United States the 
enormous domestic market provided by a 
continent not yet fully developed is a 
factor capable of exercising a considerable 
influence on the situation. 


Sir Arthur Balfour thinks that we 
shall enjoy fair internal trade in the 
United States for about eighteen 
months, but that after that we are 
destined to experience a period of de- 
pression lasting three or four years, 
before our industry gets back to a world 
competitive basis. 

+ 
IS IT PEACE? 


Lioyp GEorGE’s book, Is It Peace? 
appeared in England just before he 
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sailed for the United States. Naturally 
it is a defense of his personal part in the 
conduct of the war, and the maladjust- 
ments that followed it. He believes 
that the conditions in Europe have 
unmistakably gone backward since 
1922, 


Of the years immediately after the end 
of the Great War it may be said that up to 
the present year each showed a distinct im- 
provement over its predecessor. The 
temper of the warring nations showed a 
gradual healing and improvement, and east 
and west there was a return to reason and 
calm in their attitude toward each other. 
In the Cannes discussions of January 1922 
the atmosphere of hostility which poisoned 
the Spa discussions in 1920 had largely dis- 
appeared, and the applause which greeted 
Herr Rathenau’s fine speech at Genoa, in 
April 1922, was cordial and general. The 
electric messages from Paris failed to pro- 
voke a thunderstorm. . . . 

The present year has been one of growing 
gloom and menace; the international tem- 
per is distinctly worse all round. A peace 
has been patched up with the Turkish 
Empire. No one believes that it can endure 
long. There may be other patched-up 
treaties between struggling nations before 
the year is out. There is only one prediction 
concerning them which can at this stage be 
safely made — they will leave European 
peace in a more precarious plight than ever. 


+ 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 


Baron ALHPONSE HEYKING discusses 
in the June issue of La Revue de Genéve 
the thorny problem of the national 
minorities, of which the League of 
Nations has declared itself the guard- 
ian. He points out: — 


The Versailles Treaty tried to create as 
many German minorities as possible in 
Europe. They now exist in France, Lux- 
emburg, Denmark, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Russia, without 
counting Switzerland, where the Germanic 
element forms a majority. Of the one hun- 
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dred million Germans, more or less, in 
Europe, no less than forty millions live out- 
side of Germany. This condition invites 
the possibility, if not the danger, of a Pan- 
German irridentist movement, which may 
become as powerful as similar movements 
have been among the Italians, the Poles, 
the Slavs, the Greeks, the Rumanians, and 
other nationalities. How are we to escape 
this danger? 

The Germanic element in Switzerland 
has not the slightest wish to unite with 
Germany. Why? Because it is satisfied 
with its present condition. Is that not a 
lesson for the whole world? Have we not 
good reason to believe that the Germans in 
the United States would feel precisely like 
the Germans in Switzerland if they were, 
by some freak of chance, placed in the 
same position as the latter? This suggests 
the way of escaping the danger of Pan-Ger- 
manism. 

Among the measures the author 
recommends are: that a committee of 
experts from the national minorities 
be attached to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations; that the private 
property, whether movable or im- 
movable, of members of the national . 
minorities be protected by an inter- 
national guaranty; that if such prop- 
erty is expropriated or requisitioned 
the owners shall obtain just and equita- 
ble compensation; that when these 
minorities are well organized politi- 
cally, and constitute, so to speak, 
territorial units in the State to which 
they belong, — as the Germans do, for 
instance, in Czechoslovakia, — they 
shall be entitled to petition directly 
the Council of the League of Nations, 
and to plead their own cases before the 
International Court at The Hague; and 
finally, that a delegation from the 
national minorities be accredited to 
the League of Nations. 

¢ 


EARTHQUAKE MEMORIES 


ADELBERT von Amsré, who was Aus- 
tro-Hungarian envoy to Japan from 
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1899 to 1909, publishes his recollections 
of Japanese earthquakes in the Vienna 
clerical weekly, Das Neue Reich. His 
first experience with such a phenome- 
non was very dramatic, for it occurred 
when he was presenting his credentials 
to the Emperor. 


The throne chair stood in the middle of 
the reception hall. The Emperor was 
standing at the side, with one hand resting 
on its arm, and the Foreign Minister and 
other dignitaries surrounded him in a 
semicircle. I had delivered the first words 
of my formal address of introduction when 
I was aware of a peculiar sound that 
rapidly grew louder. In a moment the 
building shook and creaked at every joint. 
The faces of the court officials expressed 
fear and concern, and they drew back close 
to the walls. Only the Emperor remained 
in his position, staring at me —as I in- 
terpreted it at the time — with a reproach- 
ful look, as if to say, ‘You are responsible 
for the fact that I cannot get out of the 
way.” So we stood with our feet wide 
apart, as if we were balancing on the deck of 
a rolling vessel, for a full minute. Naturally 
I interrupted my speech until I could make 
myself heard again. 

The Ambassador’s second experience 
of this kind was at a dinner in honor of 
the visit of the Prince of Connaught, 
given by the merchants’ guilds of 
Tokyo, Yokohama, and Osaka. The 
banquet was to take place in a pavilion 
erected especially for the purpose. Two 
sharp shocks had previously occurred 
the same day, sufficiently violent to 
shake pictures from the walls and china 
from the shelves. 

At three o’clock, when the formal re- 
ception and dinner was just beginning, a 
court official approached the English 
Ambassador, who was occupying the 
royal box with the Prince of Connaught, 
while his colleagues sat on the platform 
reserved for diplomats, and whispered 
something to him. The English Ambas- 
sador immediately rose and quietly 
transmitted the message to the Prince. We 
at once learned the secret. The meteoro- 
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logical station had been informed that a 
severe earthquake was approaching. The 
great building was emptied gradually with- 
out a panic. The banquet was never held, 
but neither was there an earthquake. We 
learned later that the whole thing was a 
hoax manceuvred by a little clique hostile 
to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. I should 
add — what no one happened to think of at 
the time — that the arrival of earthquakes 
can never be predicted for a certain hour. 


What might be described as an illus- 
tration of earthquake shell-shock is 
recorded in a late issue of the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle. A press photog- 
rapher directed his camera — with 
the permission of persons in authority 
—at a committee table in the lobby 
of the Oriental Hotel at Kobe, where 
the leaders of the local relief work were 
in session. Of course the room was full 
of people, many of them ladies, and 
most of them refugees just arrived 
from the earthquake area. When the 
flashlight went off several received a 
most unpleasant and unnerving shock, 
with the result that the photographer 
was mobbed, and had to be rescued by 
the members of the committee whose 
photograph he was taking. 


¢ 
POLISH FINANCE 


AccorpinG to the Danzig correspond- 
ent of Neue Ziircher Zeitung, important 
financial manceuvres are under way 
this autumn in Polish Government 
circles. The primary purpose is to 
cover this year’s deficit of 622,000,000 
zloty, and to secure capital to found a 
Warsaw Note Bank. Furthermore, the 
authorities must finance compensation 
payments for German property in 
Upper Silesia and the Galician petro- 
leum fields. This exigency has shifted 
the National Democrats involuntarily 
from a French to an Anglo-Saxon 
orientation. The French loan of 400,- 
000,000 gold francs for Polish arma- 
ments has been postponed. An Anglo- 
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French financial consortium, in which 
the Morgans are interested, is rumored 
to be playing with the idea of a loan to 
Poland. The recent tension between 
Great Britain and France tempted 
Warsaw financiers to play upon the 
rivalry of the two countries. The 
Franco-American proposals are ru- 
mored to be for a loan of $100,000,000, 
repayable in four years, and guaranteed 
by the proceeds of an export tax upon 
coal, petroleum, and timber. 

However, a British adviser is re- 
ported to be assisting the Treasury in 
organizing the new Note Bank; and 
Anglo-American capital is supposed to 
be behind that institution. 


+ 
BRITISH FARMERS PROTEST 


Tue present hardships of British agri- 
culture— if we are to believe the 
sufferers — would make the lot of even 
our distressed prairie wheat farmers 
seem a happy one. The National 
Farmers’ Union contemplates letting 
2,000,000 acres of arable land ‘go 
derelict,’ and throwing 75,000 men out 
of work, simply because tilling it no 
longer pays. They use this threat to 
induce the Government to place a 
tariff on agricultural products. Of 
course, eighty years of political tradi- 
tion and the sentiment of England’s 
preponderant industrial population are 
against such a measure. Critics point 
out that if the farmers do turn their 
fields to grass they will still be in the 
hands of distributors — and forced to 
meet the competition of grazing and 
dairy interests abroad. Their only 
salvation, according to most advisers, 
is to adopt the measure that is so 
strongly recommended to our own 
farmers: that is, to organize their own 
distributing agencies. 

On the other hand, Great Britain’s 
attitude toward wheat-raising has 
changed radically since the terror of 
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starvation that gripped the country 
for a brief moment when German sub- 
marines were so successfully ranging 
the seas, and it is not impossible that 
the Government may take radical 
action to preserve the wheat fields at 
home as a measure of national security. 


+ 
NOTES FROM THE SOVIET PRESS 


Russian crop reports indicate con- 
siderable diversity in local conditions. 
Some sections — apparently of limited 
extent — have had a total failure and 


can escape another famine only by 


bringing in grain from other parts of the 
country. Unusually heavy rains in nor- 
thern Russia injured the quality of the 
crop. Taking the country as a whole, 
however, thereseemsto have been some- 
thing approaching a normal harvest. 

The Government found itself antici- 
pated by private traders when it began 
collecting grain for export, and prices 
were advanced some twenty-five per 
cent by these speculators. Government 
officials in charge of purchasing grain 
to ship abroad on Government account, 
and representatives of the codperative 
societies who are assisting the Govern- 
ment, blame the State Bank for its 
delay in advancing necessary funds in 
time to establish credits with the 
peasants for their coming crops, so as 
to forestall private trading. 

The Commissariat of Education 
proposes to grant authors and artists 
copyrights of their productions, thus 
recognizing them as private property. 
Such rights are inheritable by the 
owner’s heirs. 

A questionnaire submitted to Mos- 
cow school-children from nine to six- 
teen years old — a rather premature 
age for such inquiries— in order to 
learn their preference as to future oc- 
cupation, indicated that the most 
popular vocations for boys were, in the 
order named, skilled trades, science, the 
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army, engineering. In case of girls, the 
order of preference of the majority was 
as follows: science, skilled trades, art, 
home-work. Some of the boys wished 
to be ‘nomads,’ and others ‘idealists.’ 
The latter aspiration was confessed by 
some of the girls. Further questioning 
indicated that the word was taken to 
mean vocations inspired by a noble 
ideal, such as those of physicians, 
nurses, and educators. 

Another questionnaire circulated 
among young people working in one of 
the large Moscow factories dealt with 
their attitude toward family life. 
Several of the replies indicated con- 
siderable confusion in the young per- 
sons’ minds as to what a family really 
was. Some confessed that they did not 
know. No one spoke of a family as a 
circle dear to one’s heart where one 
lives among kindred who understand 
and love him. Most of the replies 
indicated little tenderness for the 
mother. She is defined as ‘an educa- 
tor,’ or ‘a person having authority,’ 
or ‘a manager,’ or ‘a housekeeper,’ or 
‘a cook.’ Fifty-four young persons 
gave the last of these definitions. 

If the answers showed little evidence 
of affection for the mother, they showed 
no indication whatever of this senti- 
ment for the father. In every instance 
he was defined as ‘the family manager,’ 
‘the food-provider,’ ‘the worker,’ or by 
some kindred term. 

Communists interpret these answers 
as proof that children brought up 
under modern industrial conditions 
never learn what family life and family 
sentiment are. Critics of the present 
régime in Russia attribute the charac- 
ter of the replies to the fact that young 
workers spend most of their time, when 
not at the factory, at their clubs and in 
other Communist organizations, and 
not only see little home life, but grow 
up in an atmosphere unfavorable to its 
development. 
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Questions of doctrine continue to 
trouble Communists — both pundits 
in high places and the simple-minded 
faithful in the villages. Heretical con- 
duct, as well as heretical opinion, is 
ground for excluding men from the 
party. The story is told of a humble 
and sincere Communist rural family, 
where the wife was an enterprising 
woman of the thrifty, ‘managing’ type. 
She gradually accumulated a pig, some 
fowls, and some rabbits, which mul- 
tiplied until by selling part of them and 
a few household belongings she was 
able to buy a cow. Thus eventually 
she developed a little stock farm. 
However, the family’s unusual stand- 
ard of well-being was looked upon with 
suspicion by the husband’s fellow 
Communists, who decided to exclude 
him from the Party. In the course 
of his trial for heresy the delicate 
point came up as to just how many 
turkeys changed a Communist into 
a bourjooy. 
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* 


MOTORING ACROSS AUSTRALIA 


Arter the Sahara the Never-Never 
country! An adventurous Australian 
has recently conducted a motor-car 
expedition across the Australian con- 
tinent for over fifteen hundred miles 
beyond the railway. His route led 
along dry river beds and through 
towering gorges, which would have 
been impassable in the rainy season. 
Like a previous expedition which we 
reported a few months ago, this party 
was rewarded by views of magnificent 
rugged landscapes, and lakes and 
water holes where wild fowl and peli- 
cans abounded. At one place an im- 
mense camp of black people was dis- 
covered. They had gathered to receive 
the expedition, having been notified of 
its approach when many hundred miles 
away by smoke signals. 

These recent explorations seem to 
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indicate — at least to their optimistic 
promoters — that what has hitherto 
been regarded as a hopeless desert con- 
tains great reaches of pastural lands 
and rich alluvial plains where water 
can be obtained within a foot or so of 
the surface. 
¢ 


MINOR NOTES 


It is proposed to electrify the Congo 
Free State railways between Matadi 
and Leopoldville. This line connects 
the navigable waters of the Upper and 
Lower Congo and passes numerous 
and rapid waterfalls, which will easily 
supply several times the 30,000 horse 
power required. Since coal must be 
imported from Europe, the saving 
from electrification will be very great. 
In addition, the power stations will 
furnish light for both the French and the 
Belgian side of the river, thus rendering 
possible night navigation. 


Tue death of General Sir Edward 
Hutton, concerning whom a character 
sketch appears in the September issue 
of the United Empire, the journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, calls to mind 
the comparatively short period that has 
elapsed since the idea of copartnership 
rather than dependency became the tie 
that binds together the British Empire. 
His conspicuous service was in organ- 
izing and training the defense forces of 
the Dominions. He was an ardent 
advocate of Anglo-American under- 
standing, and an admirer of the pioneer 
and colonizing type. At one time he 
commanded the Sixtieth Royal Ameri- 
cans, a regiment originally formed in 
the present United States, and recruited 
for the most part from the settlers and 
backwoodsmen of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 

Speaking before the American So- 
ciety in London some time ago, he 
said:— 
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. « - If you want to see the Anglo-Saxon 
at his best, do not go to Wall Street, do not 
go to the City of London . . . but go to 
the outlying areas of our two countries. It 
is in the ranches of the Western States of 
America . . . itisin the prairies of Canada, 
the back blocks of Australia, the plains of 
India, and the valleys of the Niger and the 
Nile, that you will find the individual Anglo- 
Saxon pioneer exercising his gifts... 
creating great countries for future genera- 
tions still further to develop. ... 


AccorpinG to the recent census of 
Italians resident abroad, Argentina is 
the favorite goal of the Italian emi- 
grant. Of its total population of less 
than nine millions, nearly a million 
and a third are of Italian birth, and 
one fourth of a million are the children 
of Italian fathers, who according to 
Italy’s jurisprudence are still legally 
subjects of the King. Several Italian 
hospitals and thirty-eight schools, with 
one hundred teachers and 5500 pupils, 
cater to the wants of these colonists, 
and there are no less than three daily 
and eleven weekly papers published in 
Argentina in the Italian language. 


AT a recent session of the League of 
Nations Disarmament Commission, at 
Geneva, the delegate of Chile made a 
notable comparison of the expenditure 
on war preparation of the four least- 
armed States in Europe — Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Spain — with 
that of the three principal South Amer- 
ican States — Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. He showed that these four most 
pacific nations of Europe, as measured 
by arm preparations, spent within five 
million dollars of as much as all the 
twenty States of South America. The 
three Scandinavian countries, with a 
population of twelve millions, spent on 
armaments within fifteen million dol- 
lars of as much as Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile together, with a population 
of forty-three millions. 





RIDING OUT AN EARTHQUAKE 


BY AN EYEWITNESS 


From the Japan Weekly Chronicle, September 6 
(Kose ANGLO-JAPANESE WEEKLY) 


PRECISELY at noon I was seated in my 
cabin, when I was startled by a violent 
shaking of the entire ship. The motion 
was similar to that experienced when 
one rides on an ‘electric horse,’ 
generally found in the gymnasiums of 
large liners. This peculiar sensation 
was so insistent and so violent that I 
thought the boilers of the vessel were 
on the point of exploding. Everyone 
on board was alarmed. Someone — 
perhaps it was one of the Japanese 
winchmen, more experienced in these 
things — suggested it was an earth- 
quake. There was no possibility of 
_ error. The first shock lasted, possibly, 
a full minute, but it seemed like five. 
The decks of the vessel were vibrating 
in a most alarming manner, and it was 
feared the shock might break her back. 
This was on a fourteen-thousand-ton 
liner, on the water, which is supposed 
to be the safest place to be during an 
earthquake — what it must have been 
ashore must be left to another, with 
the experience, to describe. 

About a minute following this 
lengthy shock, a yellow cloud — very 
thin at first but growing in size every 
second — rose from the land: from 
behind the houses, the docks, the hills 
beyond. This cloud formed a con- 
tinuous strip all around the bay, grow- 
ing in size and deepening in color, 
traveling at great speed toward the 
north. This cloud was, doubtless, 
caused by the dust from collapsing 
buildings, and soon filled the at- 
mosphere. 

From where I was, great damage 


was evident immediately after the 
first shock. The buildings ashore could 
be seen, from the distance, to have 
materially altered due to collapse. 
The two lengths of the breakwater, 
forming the eastern boundary of Yoko- 
hama Harbor, had somewhat changed. 
A portion of each length, forming the 
gateway through which ships come and 
go, had entirely disappeared. A house 
on the north section of the breakwater, 
which was used as a quarantine station, 
had crumbled into a shapeless mass. 
Farther along, north and south, on 
each section, the breakwater had been 
badly broken. At some places it was 
submerged; at others it had been con- 
siderably raised, due, no doubt, to 
upheaval in the bed of the harbor. 

Five minutes later another shock was 
felt. This lasted about ten seconds but 
was as violent as the first. The situa- 
tion was becoming alarming. The 
Japanese winchmen, who had been dis- 
charging cargo, left for the shore in 
sampans. There were some that these 
boats could not accommodate, and then 
followed a frantic yelling and signaling 
on their part to those in passing steam- 
and motor-launches. Their anxiety 
was great, in the face of the terrible 
ordeal before those ashore — relatives 
and friends — loved ones. 

By this time, the sky was clouded 
over with yellow and brown dust, so 
thick that at times it was difficult to 
see two hundred yards ahead. It 
seemed like a thick yellow and sepia 
fog, which at times closed from view 
the land beyond. In that depressing 
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atmosphere there was nothing to do 
but wait. 

At a quarter past twelve, a third 
shock was felt. This was not nearly as 
heavy or of as long a duration as the 
first. It probably lasted only a few 
seconds. Immediately after each shock, 
it was noticed, a dust cloud rose from 
the land and saturated the atmosphere, 
covering the surface of the water and 
the decks of the ships with a fine coat 
of dust. 

Just as at the earthquake in San 
Francisco in 1906, fire followed! The 
first conflagration was noticed across 
the bay, near one of the shipyards. 
Almost simultaneously other outbursts 
could be seen all over the city, from 
places beyond the Bluff all the way 
around the bay to the great dockyards 
situated northeast of Yokohama. There 
must have been hundreds of blazes 
within a very few minutes, for thick 
dark columns of gray smoke were curl- 
ing upward as far as the eye could see. 
This smoke, combined with the yellow 
dust in the atmosphere, almost turned 
day into night and the effect was 
wonderful as well as depressing. 

By this time the whole city must 
have been affected. The color of the 
sky changed continually, from yellow 
to brown, from brown to gray and 
black, alternately, completely shutting 
out all sunlight. The sun itself could 
at times be seen through the smoky 
and dusty atmosphere —a red ball. 
The color of the sea changed to a dirty 
olive-green and at times appeared 
black. In spots, the reflection of the 
sun seemed like a trickling stream of 
red. It was an uncanny sight, never 
to be forgotten. 

Moored alongside the Customs Jetty 
were the Empress of Australia and the 
Messageries Maritimes André Lebon. 
These two vessels seemed to have 
suffered little from the shock, but it 
was noticed that they had drifted 
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away from the dock after the first long 
vibration. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Korea-maru was at her wharf. She too 
appeared to have broken from her 
moorings after the first great shock. 
Later on, at about 2.30 p.m., she moved 
her berth to a spot just outside the 
breakwater for safety. It is not known 
at present why the Empress of Aus- 
tralia and the André Lebon did not 
move to safety, and it is feared that 
being so close to shore, and perhaps in 
water not very deep, they might have 
become damaged and were conse- 
quently unable to move. 

The Korea-maru was followed out 
by two other Japanese vessels. Yoko- 
hama Harbor was at the time full of 
ships. Almost every buoy or berth was 
occupied, and it speaks well of the sea- 
menship of the captains in command 
of these vessels that their ships were 
taken from the danger zone without 
serious mishaps. 

Almost immediately after the first 
quake the wind rose, and speedily 
assumed threatening force, which great- 
ly hampered the work of fire-fighters. 
ashore and served to fan the flames 
into roaring furnaces. 

Soon the ships were straining at 
their buoys and anchors and were 
swinging in all directions. At times the 
vessels had to slack chains. Others’ 
positions changed so that the ships 
came perilously close to one another. 

Fires ashore assumed huge propor- 
tions, fanned by the southerly gale. 
Sampans and large cargo lighters, now 
unattended on account of the rough 
seas and in many instances because of 
more important work of rescue ashore 
which the boatmen had to perform, 
took fire, broke from their moorings, 
and were carried by the wind and sea 
across the harbor. There were many of 
these boat furnaces traveling rapidly, 
burning fiercely, making straight for 
the ships at anchor. Most of these 
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lighters were laden with logs, planks, 
and ‘baby squares,’ recently discharged 
from American and Canadian cargo 
holds, and, once ablaze, could hardly be 
extinguished in that gale. On they 
came, right in the path of the ocean- 
going vessels. 

The commanders of some of the 
vessels, noticing this fierce menace, de- 
cided to leave the scene, and success- 
fully took their ships to safety, through 
the gate of the breakwater. In trying 
to avoid this fire menace, the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha London-maru, which 
was at her buoy close to shore, got into 
great difficulties. Just as she was try- 
ing to turn, the gale and heavy seas 
swept her against the Blue Funnel 
Lycaon. From a distance the impact 
did not appear to have been very great, 
for the vessels broke apart without ap- 
parent damage. In making clear, the 
London-maru caught another Holt’s 
steamer, the Philoctetes, squarely in 
the starboard side. Fortunately for 


the latter, however, there was a large 
lighter alongside laden with lumber, 
and this the London-maru struck, cut- 
ting it clear in two. This lighter proved 


the savior of the two vessels. The 
London-maru was drifting — helplessly 
it appeared — at quite a good pace, and 
had it struck the Philoctetes without 
the lighter as a buffer, damage to both 
vessels must have been very heavy. 

The London-maru, in getting clear of 
the Philoctetes, had to back away and, 
to reach safety, get between the two 
Blue Funnel steamers. The Japanese 
vessel was in a most difficult position, 
because ahead there was anchored a 
Japanese vessel. Astern of her, there 
was another Japanese freighter, sepa- 
rated approximately by 1000 feet. The 
two Blue Funnel vessels were about 
600 feet apart. In going full astern to 
ease the impact against the Philoctetes, 
the London-maru swung out after the 
collision, but by some trick of mis- 
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fortune the wind changed at that 
moment, going from north to south, 
and drove the Japanese boat right into 
the stern of the Lycaon — the second 
time — with her broadside. The im- 
pact this time was more serious, but 
here again luck favored Holt’s. In 
manceuvring to avoid the London- 
maru, the Lycaon somehow caught a 
drifting lighter with her stern and 
rudder, and this lighter, like the one 
before, perhaps broke the force of the 
impact when the vessels struck the 
second time. Damage to the Lycaon, 
however slight, was apparent. Her 
flagstaff was snapped, davits and rail- 
ings at the stern broken and bent or 
rippedoff. Damage might have been sus- 
tained by her propeller also, as the cargo 
boat was right in the way of the screw. 

Not satisfied with these three col- 
lisions, the London-maru, getting clear 
of both Blue Funnel steamers, ran, or 
rather drifted, broadside to broadside 
against the Japanese freighter at the 
rear. Once there, however, she stayed 
and made fast to the other vessel. 

In the meantime, the burning lighters 
and sampans, five in number, were get- 
ting very close to the scene of the many 
collisions. Fire hoses had been got 
ready, pumps started, and all close by 
were prepared to fight the oncoming 
danger. Two of the five hotpots came 
rapidly toward the Philoctetes, two 
crept up toward the Lycaon, the 
London-maru, and the other Japanese 
steamers, and the fifth, forward toward 
the Japanese vessel Tomie-maru, a 
little ahead. 

The fleet of burning hulks, sinister 
and threatening, reminded one of the 
burning vessels set adrift by the 
British Fleet in the destruction of the 
great Spanish Armada. A battle was 
on — on land a tremendous battle for 
life against the cruel workings of 
nature, which caused, in a few seconds, 
the collapse and burning of thousands 
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of homes, death to many, and injury of 
countless numbers; at sea the battle 
for life and property, the battle to save 
vessels from destruction on the rocks 
or from being set on fire by the drifting 
furnaces, drawing closer every moment, 
and all this in rough seas, and a wind 
of full typhoon force. 

Truly the elements were against 
Yokohama. To render work more 
difficult, the sky had so darkened as to 
make vision at times impossible; the 
atmosphere and wind were heavily 
laden with dust, cinders, and tiny 
particles of all kinds, which filled the 
smarting eyes almost to blindness. 

The work of clearing the ships of 
danger gave truly wonderful examples 
of good seamanship. In nearly every 
instance the commander of a vessel had 
before him almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties which required every ounce of 
skill, good judgment, and bravery to 
overcome. Yet, to the dozen or so ships 
which cleared the harbor, there was no 
mishap. 

Within half an hour of the first 
quake, débris and wreckage were seen 
floating around the harbor. Motor- 
boats, deserted and beaten by the wind 
and seas; large and small cargo lighters, 
floating around unguided; sampans, 
waterlogged and smashed up, some 
almost beyond recognition; cases of tea, 
matted and rattaned ready for export; 
casks half empty; bales of cotton or 
cloth of some kind; logs which had 
broken away from the rafts of which 
they were part; lumber of all shapes 
and sizes; gangways and gangplanks 
from steamers at anchor or moored to 
wharves; flagstaffs; huge cases con- 
taining, perhaps, celluloid goods or 
matches; furniture and other personal 
effects from the floating homes; and 
other objects unrecognizable, formed 
the wreckage which was seen in every 
part of theharbor. Ships clearing for 


safety had to go through all these, be- 


sides the burning lumber-laden lighters 
which floated and drove down right 
into them in Yokohama Harbor. 

Here and there, boat people who had 
lost control of their craft summoned 
assistance from ships at anchor or from 
launches fighting their way with diffi- 
culty in the storm. Shortly after the 
first earthquake had demolished the 
quarantine building at the south end of 
the north portion of the breakwater, 
cries of help were heard and the Japa- 
nese vessel closest lowered a lifeboat, 
which went in assistance. Good work 
was done by crews from the ships at 
anchor, but it was only very little. 
They would have done more, but at 
the time confusion existed everywhere 
and little was known of the conditions 
ashore other than it could be seen that 
the fire was completing the work of 
destruction. The sheds at the Cus- 
toms pier appeared to have all collapsed. 
The Empress of Australia and the 
André Lebon were still at their moor- 
ings, though fires ashore seemed to be 
raging close to them. ~ 

By three o’clock the whole of Yoko- 
hama appeared ablaze, and conditions 
ashore must have been really terrible. 
Dust and heavy columns of black, 
brown, and yellow smoke were rising 
from every yard of land right round the 
bay. The oil tanks on the northern 
shore of the bay appeared intact, 
although huge flames were issuing 
from spots to the left and right of them. 
The dockyards to the left were burning 
merrily, huge tongues of flame shooting 
upward continually. 

A little to the left of the Customs 
jetty, close to where the two foreign 
hotels are situated on the bund, a 
large building was burning furiously. 
Through the smoke the exact position 
could not be placed. At three o’clock 
it was a mass of red-hot steel frame- 
work, that at times looked as if it were 
the Empress of Australia. 
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RIDING OUT AN EARTHQUAKE 


Shortly before 3.80 p.u., when con- 
ditions in the harbor proved too hot, 
both from the jam of manceuvring 
vessels and from the floating infernos 
charging right in their midst, it was 
considered advisable to try to move the 
larger ships from the harbor. 

The Blue Funnel Philoctetes led the 
way, with great difficulty, narrowly 
escaping running into the breakwater, 
followed by others at intervals of a few 
minutes. By five o’clock there were 
thirteen large vessels at anchor outside 
the breakwater, in safety. 

From this point hardly anything 
could be seen of Yokohama except- 
ing spurts of red flames occasionally 
through the smoke. The ships in the 
foreground and in the harbor were 
silhouetted against a dark brown back- 
ground, and beyond were smoke and 
flames. The sky for miles around, 
reaching almost from horizon to hori- 
zon; was covered by a blanket of 
blackest cloud. 

Yokohama, the proudest city of 
Nippon, the Eastern Gateway of the 
mighty Pacific, a city known the world 
over by visiting tourists, for works of 
art and silks and other Japanese com- 
modities which for years she has ex- 
ported to the far-flung corners of the 
earth — Yokohama is to-day in ruins. 
The burning of Rome in its day could 
not have been more magnificent, more 
terrible, more heart-rending and appall- 
ing. Thousands of lives and homes, 
millions of yen in property were wiped 
out by a few moments of Nature’s 
wrath. 

All along the coast, for miles and 
miles, fires could be seen to be raging 
furiously. Towns and villages along 
the east coast south of Yokohama 
must have been badly affected, as were 
also those beyond the low-lying hills 
behind the great city. Clouds of smoke, 
some thick and black, others thin and 
yellowish, were issuing from every- 
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where on land, as far as the eyes could 
see. Fishing villages along the coast, 
where fire-fighting appliances were not 
up-to-date, were completely leveled to 
the ground by the very severe shocks 
and the fires which followed. 

At a quarter to five o’clock, the 
Philoctetes heaved anchor and set sail 
for Kobe. As she headed for the open 
sea, all that could be seen of Yokohama 
was a thin line on the horizon, from 
which thick columns of smoke rose 
heavenward to join the big black mass 
which stretched almost from horizon 
to horizon, from north to south, east 
to west. 

Ahead, what appeared to be a gi- 
gantic volcanic eruption issuing from 
the southern horizon gave warning 
that a big fire was in progress close to 
the Naval Station, fourteen miles 
southeast of Yokohama. As_ the 
steamer drew nearer, it could be seen 
that two large fires were consuming 
quantities of oil, possibly reserve stores 
of the Navy. Several large battleships 
could be seen and four destroyers slowly 
steaming around, one after the other. 

An island close to the naval base was 
also affected by the earthquake. It 
could be clearly seen the lighthouse was 
bent, great cracks appeared on the hill- 
side, and large slabs of concrete or 
granite forming piers or breakwaters 
were dislodged. 

Farther down the coast also fires 
could be seen. After nightfall, as the 
ship came parallel to Fujiyama, fires 
were visible in the foreground ashore. 
In the darkness, northwest, three huge 
red glows appeared above the horizon, 
doubtless the reflections of the fires at 
Yokohama and the two conflagrations 
at the naval base, grim evidences of the 
severest earthquakes ever experienced, 
which occurred in Yokohama on the 
first day of September, in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
three. 








FIVE DAYS IN BERLIN 


BY ROBERT DE TRAZ 


Eprtor or ‘La REvvE DE GENBVE’ 


[Space considerations make it necessary to omit several of the disconnected sketches that 


form the original article.] 


From La Revue de Genéve, August 
(Swiss PotiticaL AND Lirerary MonruHty) 


Five days in Berlin give a person, I 
need hardly say, but a superficial 
impression. I submit these pages with 
that qualification. 


A member of our staff arranged a 
dinner during my stay, where the 
guests included the editor of one of the 
most important dailies in Berlin, a 
well-known correspondent of Frank- 
furter Zeitung, a bureau chief of the 
Foreign Office, a diplomat, a general, 
the manager of a press agency, and the 
head of the Press Division of the Im- 
perial Chancellor’s office. I cannot 
relate in detail a conversation that 
lasted until nearly midnight. Knowing 
that we represented different points of 
view, we began with the understanding 
that we must be absolutely frank. 
The gentlemen with whom I talked 
listened courteously to what I had to 
say, and I am happy to testify to their 
intelligence and culture — the latter 
more historical than psychological, and 
documented rather than intuitive. 
What they told me was not novel. 

‘We shall pay [our obligations to the 
Allies], but we have already paid a 
great deal. Are we to blame if the cost 
of the Occupation eats up our revenues, 
if the Allies’ Coal Committee system- 
atically undervalues our coal? Read 
L’ Information, whose recent revelations 
on this subject: have been prompt- 
ly silenced. Yes, we shall pay, but we 
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need time. When France seized the 
Ruhr, she prevented an international 
loan. It was by an international loan 
that she liberated herself in 1871. Let 
us have an honest inquiry into our 
capacity to pay. We ask nothing 
better.’ 

Another said: ‘Reparations are mere- 
ly a pretext. France wants to ruin us 
and to split up our country. Poincaré 
cares nothing about what we owe him. 
He is intent on annexations.’ 

It happened that only a short time 
previously a Frenchman, in whom I 
have confidence, repeated to me the 
exact words with which Poincaré de- 
clared to him, téte-a-téte, that he would 
evacuate the Ruhr the moment France 
was paid. I repeated his statement, 
without naming my informant. The 
answer was, ‘We do not believe the 
facts are as you have been told. In 
spite of a brief retreat in 1870 and 
1871, French history records a steady 
march eastward.’ 

Whenever the talk turned to the 
Ruhr occupation, all of the gentlemen 
present showed real distress. ‘What a 
disgrace for us! It’s a desecration 
of our territory. Hatred for France is 
growing by leaps and bounds. You 
people outside of Germany have no 
conception of its intensity. We are a 
unit in resisting and in biding our day 
of vengeance. Unquestionably we are 
headed toward a business catastrophe. 
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Bolshevism and Nationalist Bolshe- 
vism — an unchaining of patriotic fury 
— will thereupon follow. My dear sir, 
I am a general, but I kiss the Red Flag 
if only that can free us.’ 

‘Then you mean la revanche ?’ 

‘How can we try for that? We have 
neither men nor arms.’ 

This objection does not stop me. 
‘You have millions of veterans,’ I say, 
‘and you are manufacturing arms out- 
side of Germany, as at the Putiloff 
works, at Tula. Your chemical labo- 
ratories and your airplane factories 
are busy. Your old General Staff can 
organize the Russians.’ 

They protest: ‘Impossible. If we 
become Bolsheviki, we shall have many 
spiritual ties with the Russians, but 
their troops will not march to the 
Rhine.’ 

I explain the reasons for my suspi- 
cions. Everyone in Europe knows that 
fire-eating Junkers are arming and 
drilling, and are killing men without 
the Government’s intervening. 

‘Our Government! But it is dis- 
armed. It has not even police.’ And 
they paint a black picture of Germany, 
rent by secession, personal hatreds, 
class dissensions, business rivalries — 
a Germany of great feudal overlords, 
where the enfeebled Central Govern- 
ment cannot impose its will. 

All this throws into relief their fear 
lest national unity be destroyed. They 
are persuaded that France will try to 
set up an independent State in the 
Rhineland. They are trembling lest 
Bavaria revolt against the Central 
Government. National unity is their 
first preoccupation, because it assures 
them an eventual recovery of power. 
To save their unity they would pay 
Reparations at once. They have sacri- 
ficed Imperial Government to unity. 
They will sacrifice their present social 
system to unity, if that proves neces- 


sary. 
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Then, knowing that I am returning 
to Geneva, they attack the League of 
Nations, ‘which has reduced Austria 
to slavery.’ A strange situation! In 
France the Leagueof Nations isaccused 
of being Pro-German. In Germany it 
is denounced as a device to rule Europe 
in the interest of the Entente. More- 
over, they assert that Germany, Russia, 
certain of the Central European States, 
and possibly Sweden, will organize a 
new League of Nations — a true one. 
When I reflected that practically all 
the gentlemen with whom I was talking 
belonged to more radical parties, and 
observed the bitterness and boldness 
of their projects, I asked myself what I 
should have heard in a circle of gentle- 
men from the Right. Possibly there 
were two Germanies. Since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr there is but one. 

I must add one thing more. They 
told me: ‘The Treaty of Vienna and 
the Treaty of Frankfort were followed 
by long periods of peace, but the Treaty 
of Versailles has done nothing to re- 
organize the world. Why? Because, in 
contrast with the other two, the 
Versailles Treaty was dictated and not 
negotiated, and consequently it is too 
hard on the vanquished.’ Then I asked 
them quietly what their terms would 
have been, if they had won the war. 
‘Practically nothing. The annexation 
of Liége and the Briey ore district, and 
the dismantling of France’s eastern 
fortresses.” I recalled to them the 
memorandum presented by the great 
business organizations of Germany to 
the Imperial Government in 1915. 
‘That was n’t to be taken seriously.’ 

They laughed and shrugged their 
shoulders when they recalled the old 
plans of the Pan-Germans. But at the 
same time they silenced one of their 
number who asserted that the Alsatians 
were sorry the Germans had gone, and 
that the Alsatian deputies in the French 
Chamber were appointed by the mili- 
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tary authorities. They also silenced 
another gentleman who asserted that 
the Belgians were well satisfied with 
the way the Germans had kept up their 
factories during the Occupation. But 
for just a moment, in spite of their 
denials, I again caught a glimpse of the 
nightmare that haunted us during the 
war — the possibility of German he- 
gemony in Europe. And I shuddered. 


There were questions they did not 


like to discuss: inflation, the fall of the 
mark irrespective of the payment of 
Reparations, the treatment of other 
nationalities living in the Empire in 
the time of William II. They did not 
like to have me ask why four fifths of 
the German people permitted them- 
selves to be ruined for the profit of a 
few great captains of industry. These 
are questions for which press and 
politicians have no ready-made answer. 

Let me append, we cannot under- 
stand the German unless we recall that, 
in spite of his remarkable qualities, he 
lacks the critical instinct and the polit- 
ical instinct. He is a credulous believer 
who obeys orders. 


We have done well to disarm this 
nation. I would not have their ma- 
chine-guns returned to them. But I 
do insist that they shall be given back 
their uniforms. The German is just 
the reverse of an Englishman, who 
always looks better in mufti. The 
German needs a belted tunic, a high 
callar, and military trousers, to make 
him stand up straight and look a man. 

At times the words of my interlocu- 
tors interested me less than their way 
of reasoning. First of all, let me say 
that they will allow you to talk, but 
they will not listen to you. Still 
dominated by their old obsession, Sic 
volo, sic jubeo, they cannot help feeling 
that whoever is not a German is a man 
of inferior intellect, bound to be 


wrong. Consequently what he says 
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does n’t count. They feel that it is 
incumbent upon them to tell him what 
they think. It never occurs to them 
that there are shadings in truth itself; 
that one must regard truth under all 
its aspects before he can begin to 
understand it; that it is sometimes 
necessary to accept from another an 
hypothesis that has never occurred to 
them. 

Our conversations passed through 
two stages. The first stage was an 
alignment of their arguments, brought 
up in logical succession, each flowing 
consistently from its predecessor. It 
was impossible to insert an objection 
in this chain of reasoning. They merely 
refused to entertain it. If I expressed 
an heretical idea, they gave me an 
irritated look and kept right on. Some- 
times, like encores at the opera, they 
would start at the beginning a second 
time and repeat the whole series of 
arguments, either forgetting that they 
were the same or imagining that repeti- 
tion strengthened conviction. The 
second stage came after these historical, . 
political, and economic arguments had 
been recited. Then my interlocutor 
would suddenly cease reasoning and 
proceed to an act of faith. It is very 
curious to observe this brusque leap 
from logic to mysticism. Instead of 
reasoning upon facts, they began to 
dream— not with that practical subtle- 
ness so characteristic of the Italian, 
but in an ecstasy of idealism that never 
ceased to be tendential. Perhaps I 
might better compare these vaticina- 
tions to a war song, highly emotional, 
of fine savagery, but having no con- 
nection with reason. One of these 
gentlemen stood up and suddenly in- 
voked ‘The Idea.’ The idea was to 
regenerate and save his country. But 
what did he mean? He asserted that 
France was spiritually exhausted, that 
classicism had had its day, and that 
Germany was going to regenerate the 
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world. But how? I was all ears. It 
was precisely the hope of discovering 
whether Germany’s new ideals were 
Bolshevist, or nationalist, or chauvinist 
that had brought me to Germany. 

They naturally talked about the 
Orient, but its pantheism, when trans- 
ferred to Berlin, becomes militant. 
Asia is called to arms. Russia? Her 
Communism, seen from here, is ab- 
sorbed by all-conquering Slavism. 
Only the individual conceives new 
ideas. And where are the great individ- 
uals in Germany to-day? Doctrines 
that are manufactured by quantity- 
production for a whole people never 
seem to me to be more than rude idols. 
I distrust collective emotions. If 
Germany is to be saved—and we 
also; for who are we, O Lord, to cast 
the first stone?— she will be saved 
only by a prophet. 


We must not forget that the Ger- 
mans were dashed down in a moment 
from absolute conviction that they 
would win the war to certainty that 
they had hopelessly lost it. They all 
but captured Paris twice, they almost 
starved England, they nearly con- 
quered Russia, they just failed of put- 
ting Italy out of the war, and they 
came close to keeping the United States 
from ever entering it. For four years 
they added victory to victory — and 
gambled them all away in a sordid 
defeat. During these years they suf- 
fered fearfully from the blockade. 
Since the Armistice thousands have 
been ruined through the depreciation of 
their savings and pensions. They have 
all seen the Government overthrown 
which they had personified as their 
country. To-day they are convinced 
that a new economic and social catas- 
trophe is imminent. So many disasters, 
so many mad ventures ending in hope- 
less failures, have wrecked their nerves. 
The nation is sick. Every day the 
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newspapers publish violent articles to 
excite the mob. You pass a pedestrian 
on the street bending over to read a 
headline, and notice that it affects him 
like an electric shock. 


I dined with one of the Socialist 
leaders, a big, intelligent man, having 
relations with London and Paris. He 
wants France to codperate more vigor- 
ously with the democratic elements in 
Germany. Perhaps it is too late. He 
assures me that since the occupation of 
the Ruhr the chauvinist spirit has 
grown tremendously. The whole na- 
tion is becoming a people of fire-eaters. 
I ask him if the Socialists will insist on 
giving up passive resistance in order to 
speed the retirement of the French. 
He answers, ‘No, we ’ll not do that.’ 

I ask, ‘When will Chancellor Cuno 
go out?’ 

The gentleman hesitates to answer. 
I insist, and he says, ‘He can’t last 
longer than August.’ 

‘And after that?’ 

‘He hesitates again, then says: 
‘After that, chaos. We shall have 
disorders that no one can suppress. 
What will happen in Germany? An 
explosion.’ 

One of the diners— who, I was 
later told, was an exception in Berlin — 
interrupted in a quiet voice: ‘What 
complicates the problem is that, in 
spite of all appearances, there has not 
been a true revolution in Germany. 
Our change of government is only on 
the surface. We have no democracy 
here. Ebert is only a Nationalist 
bourgeois.’ 

He was interrupted by angry inter- 
jections: ‘Was! Was!’ but continued, 
while my burly host, though ceasing 
his vocal interruptions, silently ex- 
pressed his irritation by twisting his 
napkin in his powerful hands. ‘By 
persisting in her present policy, Ger- 
many is heading toward ruin. We 
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shall revert to the old Confedera- 
tion.’ 

My host fairly frothed at the mouth. 
He rolled his napkin into a little ball 
between his hands, and cried, ‘No, 
Germany will preserve her unity. . . .’ 
I confess I could not follow the flood of 
excited German that followed. 


N—— is thirty-four years old. He 
has a pug nose, and gray eyes that 
sparkle behind his glasses. He is a 
Doctor of Philosophy, and has edited 
an edition of Nietzsche. He speaks 
English, French, and Italian with per- 
fect ease. Before the war he traveled 
extensively. To-day he is ruined, like 
most of the former ruling class, and is 
compelled to earn a living as a govern- 
ment clerk. Cultivated, ambitious, and 
proud, he aspires to higher things but 
is hopelessly held down by the material 
cares of life. He hates Berlin. Though 
he bears one of the great names of his 
country, he calls himself a Socialist, to 
express his intellectual freedom. 

He said to me: ‘I am a German. It 
would be despicable to deny my 
country in her present distress. But 
I want peace, mutual understanding. 
My heart is European.’ 

This gentleman has a noble and 
cultivated mind, and great depths of 
bitterness in his soul. If his courage 
does not fail him, he will play an im- 
portant part in the future history of his 
country. ... 

On account of the depreciation of the 
mark, N—— never leaves Berlin, 
where he spent his youth. He is no 
longer able to buy a book or a foreign 
magazine. He plied me with questions, 
punctuated with melancholy silences: 
‘Tell me, do you know Henri Lichten- 
berger’s book on Germany, and Andler’s 
magnificent work on Nietzsche? Have 
you read Pirandello? They tell me the 
Criterion is more interesting than the 
London Mercury. What’s the difference 
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between them? Tell me about the 
fashionable gowns in Paris. I am shut 
up here, stifling for news and contact 
with the world. Do you remember the 
Piazza del Duomo at Florence, and 
the shadow of the Baptistry, or the 
view from the Coteau de Cologny at 
Geneva, in July, between six and 
seven o’clock in the evening? Alas! 
I’ll never leave Germany again.’ 


‘Bear this in mind,’ said one person, 
‘Germany has reversed her poles. 
Before the war Berlin was the centre 
of authority, military prestige, police 
discipline, official art, and the social 
hierarchy. To-day that honor has 
passed to Munich, to the old Munich 
of the artists, of the carnival, of bon- 
homie, of irony. Yes, Munich, where 
to-morrow Prince Ruprecht will be 
elected President of the Republic, in 
order that he may follow the example 
of Prince Napoleon. Berlin has entirely 
lost its military character, and is now 
wholly Socialist. All the old social 
containers have been smashed to 
fragments — traditional beliefs, esprit 
de corps, spirit of obedience, moral 
and patriotic virtues —all have been 
thrown into the discard. The city is 
becoming more cosmopolitan, particu- 
larly under the influence of the Russian 
colony, which is very large and is 
spreading the Moscow fever every- 
where. .. . 

‘Consider also that no one here, ex- 
cept the great industrialists and some 
of the working people, is earning enough 
to live. One’s salary melts in his hands 
before he can open his pay envelope, 
on account of the rapid fall of the 
mark. You’ve noticed everywhere our 
money-changing shops. In order to 
live, even in the most meagre way, one 
has to change his money instantly into 
foreign currency. Speculation is like- 
wise imperative. To try to save would 
be the worst of follies — it would be 
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throwing away the fruits of one’s toil. 
Meanwhile the Government has raised 
taxes to a point where it has become a 
recognized rule of conduct to evade 
them in every way possible. A horde 
of people — men, women, young folks, 
children — are on sale for any use you 
wish to make of them. Don’t profess 
incredulity and play the Pharisee! 
How could it be otherwise in a society 
where insecurity is the rule, and no 
one can live on his normal earnings? 

‘Stay in Berlin a few days longer. 
I’ll take you into the poorer quarters, 
and you will see what real misery is. 
I will show you the statistics of suicide. 
I will introduce you to homes where 
rooms have been requisitioned for 
roofless strangers, shifty characters, 
whose presence often poisons family 
life. I will introduce you to students 
who are working in mines and on the 
street-gangs to earn a living, and after 
ten hours of exhausting toil continue 
their studies evenings. Without ques- 
tion we have made blunders, and 
possibly committed crimes; but we are 
plunged into an abyss of misery and 
ruin that we do not deserve. If we 
complain, I assure you it is not without 
good cause. 

‘Our students, moreover, should not 
be studied here, but in the smaller 
university towns, where they have 
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taken refuge to nurse their patriotism, 
their hatred for France, and their 
detestation for the Jews. At Jena, 
Heidelberg, Erlangen, they are shout- 
ing: “Down with Berlin!” They are 
against the Republic because they say 
the Republic was founded on treason. 
They have reorganized their old stu- 
dent societies, and have revived their 
old code of honor and their duels. 
Dueling seems to them more important 
than ever for the cultivation of personal 
courage, now that military service has 
been abolished. Sports are not enough 
to nourish the combative instinct. 
Recall further that our young men of 
to-day have not known the epoch of 
1914, but that their character has been 
formed in the last years of the war and 
the years that followed. They deny 
their personal responsibility for Ger- 
many’s policies and her disaster. They 
have merely suffered, and are still 
suffering; their imagination, their pride, 
and the teaching they receive from 
their instructors are creating in them 
a spirit of exaltation. Not long ago a 
professor of theology whom I know 
decided to give a seminar course upon 
Goethe’s works. Scarcely a dozen of 
the eighty men in his classes attended. 
The younger generation is overwhelm- 
ingly chauvinist, bellicose, and anti- 
Goethe.’ 
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[We print below three sketches of German conditions, by Scandinavian writers. The first, 
written from Wiirttemberg, is an interpretation of Germany’s economic condition, by a trained 
publicist and critic. The second is a purely objective sketch of conditions in a Brandenburg 
village, by an experienced newspaper-writer. The third is an impressionistic picture of a 


people’s celebration in Bavaria.] 


From Géteborgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning, August 17, September 10, July 30 
(SwepisH LiserAL Datzy) 


I. WHEN THE MARK WENT OUT 


BY E. GADOLIN-LAGERWALL 


Wir kommen schon wieder herauf 


How dumb humanity stands before 
great social catastrophes! It seems as 
if every dramatic development and 
clash were the play of obscure, inex- 
plicable forces. Who can tell now, for 
instance, after nine years, what were 
the causes of the World War? We 
recollect and call off a few widely 
known factors — militarism, desire for 
expansion, commercial rivalry, and so 
on; but, when we add them up, how 
miserably small is their sum compared 
with the sum of folly that set the forces 
of destruction in motion! And the con- 
sequences of the war — who was able 
to predict them? Who can understand 
and measure them now? 

How can we grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the terrible calamity that has 
befallen the monetary system of Ger- 
many — the formerly so rich and in- 
dustrious Germany? Who can tell 
what agencies have brought it about? 
The French exactions are not enough, 
nor the loss of strength occasioned by 
the constantly bleeding wound at the 
Ruhr; because such a drain, no matter 
how it has undermined the country’s 
finances, does not have the effect of a 
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natural catastrophe. Can it be due to 
a last gamble, dictated by despair, a 
va-banque play, founded on the old 
thesis that, where nothing remains, 
even the emperor has lost his rights? 
A government composed of fanatical 
Reds might possibly have followed the - 
Soviet example and, while playing the 
French a scurvy trick, have destroyed 
both capital and capitalists. But, how- 
ever desperate the position of Ger- 
many, one can hardly impute such a 
self-destructive game to the Conserva- 
tive Cuno ministry. Besides, such reck- 
lessness does not correspond with the 
ordinarily cautious German mentality. 

On August 9 the Swedish krona was 
rated at 1,400,000, marks.’ Only two 
weeks earlier it was worth but 112,000. 
The banks must have been wholly un- 
prepared for such a sudden drop. The 
Tiibingen branch of the largest bank in 
Wiirttemberg had in cash on August 8 
only 20,000,000 marks. It would ex- 
changeonly two Swedish kronor, and the 
people who had stood in line for hours 
were turned away with checks which 
now circulate as means of payment. 

It was interesting to observe the 
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people in the trains, the shops, and the 
restaurants. None of that choking 
terror we witnessed last year in Aus- 
tria, where the newspapers each day 
reported in big type on the front page 
the rise of the dollar. Here we had to 
look, as usual, on the last pages, at 
least during the days before the great 
plunge into the chasm, when the rates 
were already falling with terrifying 
speed. The high prices and the fall of 
the mark in exchange value were dis- 
cussed in special articles and editorials, 
but discreetly and with the apparent 
purpose not to frighten the public. 

And the public shrugs its shoulders; 
talks about ‘verriickte Geschichte, phan- 
tastisch’; says, ‘Da hort ja Alles auf’; 
but it seems hardly to have had time 
to grasp the significance of this Ent- 
wertung aller Werte, which is pitching 
millions of German families into hunger 
and inexpressible misery. Naturally 
the fall of the mark is the common sub- 
ject of conversation, but less so than in 
Austria last year. One hears how every 
servant girl now has procured herself 
dollars, how postal money-orders are 
now no longer paid in cash, and what 
troubles ensue — as if it were comical 
and odd. . . . Here at KGnigsfeld in 
the Schwarzwald — originally a Herrn- 
huter colony, now a modest air-cure — 
the people calmly pay their 600,000 to 
1,000,000 marks daily for board; every 
room is taken, and at the only tea- 
room in the place they drink afternoon 
coffee and eat cakes at 30,000 marks 
apiece. Yet there are few foreigners, no 
Jews, no Kriegsgewinner; only a re- 
spectable German clientele. The poor 
German nobility appears unable to 
afford coming up here to breathe pure 
air; there is not a single ‘von’ on the 
list of guests. One asks one’s self, ‘How 
is it possible for all these people, filling 
hotels and boarding-houses, to pay 
these dizzy sums?’ To this question 
there is no answer. 
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These four years since the war, 
which for Austria have been a slow 
battle with death, must after all have 
brought German industries and agri- 
culture large profits. They have also 
accentuated the differences, not only in 
the situations of individuals, but also 
between the different parts of the coun- 
try. Berlin, which before the war 
boasted that its traffic matched that of 
London, last spring made a depressing 
sight with its great silent traffic-lanes 
and cowering pedestrians bearing 
traces of better days. 

Inevitably one thinks of Austria of a 
year ago—of Innsbruck, where the 
plaster fell in large flakes from the 
finest houses in the best quarters; of 
the terribly worn and patched gar- 
ments one saw everywhere, until one 
wanted to cut holes and sew patches in 
one’s own clothing; of the anxious 
glances; of all the tragic things one 
heard. Not that there is lack of tragedy 
in Germany, but here it hides itself, and 
does not intrude at every step as it did 
in Austria. We must also recall that 
during four years Austria was forced 
down gradually into the abyss. Here 
the fall has come through a stunning 
blow. Poor German Michel knows in 
his own heart how hard and conscien- 
tiously he works. But that the fruits of 
all his perspiring labor have suddenly 
been converted into a flood of worth- 
less paper is still beyond his grasp. 
When that hour comes, when he com- 
prehends it fully and coolly —then God 
help him and God help Europe. . . . 

But on a fine summer day like this it 
is hard to lose all hope of common 
sense in the world. Once again one 
thinks of Austria. There prices are 
now from two to three times as high as 
last year. The exchange rate has been 
stabilized, but stabilized at the bottom. 
And yet everything indicates a con- 
valescence: new enterprises are start- 
ing, new buildings are being erected, 
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the people appear better fed, better 
clothed, and seem to be happier. It is 
as though the country had thrown off 
a burden of years and was drawing a 
long breath. Why? Because the nation 
has changed its motto. While it for- 
merly was, Da kann man nix machen, it 
is now, Wir kommen schon wieder 
herauf. 

Among all the experiences of recent 
years what seems to me the most 
significant, the most reassuring for the 
future, is this: moral values, so scorned 
by the realist politicians, do matter; 
these imponderabilia, things which can- 
- not be weighed, sway the balance even 
when economic values are being tested. 
That everything now speaks so elo- 
quently of a convalescence in Austria 
is not due to the fact that the rest of 
Europe was able to scrape together a 
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loan of a few million dollars, nor to the 
stabilization of the krone and of prices, 
because the latter were stabilized at a 
much higher level than that of the fall 
of 1922, when death-bells were tolled 
for the country. There is now not 
more but less money in circulation 
than at that time. No, it is the con- 
fidence of other countries, and still 
more the restored self-confidence of the 
Austrians, that has worked the miracle. 
This renewed faith has enabled an 
entire nation to rise from a paralyzing 
pessimism and again to feel it has a 
future. 

It is a faith like that which will cure 
Germany also, and thereby our poor 
Europe — a new good-will among the 
peoples and a revived confidence in 
native strength. 

But when? And how? 


II. BREAD-CARDS AND BEAUTY 
BY GUSTAV SJOSTEEN 


Il faut souffrir pour étre belle 


In the fields of Westphalia and Han- 
over the harvest was in progress, and 
even a layman could see that this year’s 
crops were very promising — which 
appears to be true in the greater part 
of Germany. When, after traveling 
through the English and Dutch farm- 
ing districts, one enters those of western 
Germany, the latter stand the com- 
parison well. The prosperous peasant 
farms show no signs of deterioration or 
neglect, and probably in no extensive 
region of Europe could one see better- 
cultivated fields. The yield of German 
agriculture by the hectare has de- 
creased somewhat since the pre-war 
period, because of the reduced number 
of animals and the meagre supply of 
certain imported fertilizers, and the 
country’s total yield has diminished on 
account of the loss of rich grain-bearing 


provinces. But in view of the low 
standard to which the German popula- 
tion has become accustomed, the food 
situation is by no means desperate — 
considerably better than during the 
war — and needs to be supplemented 
from abroad principally by fats. 

One should always bear in mind the 
fact that, no matter how far the value 
of the mark falls, the German land- 
owner always has a strong incentive to 
produce, because in this industrial 
country he never lacks opportunity to 
obtain by barter the goods he requires. 
The Russian peasant, on the other 
hand, was tempted, when the ruble 
fell, to fold his arms, because the manu- 
factures and other articles which he 
needed could not be bought.! Nothing 
of that sort is to be feared in Germany, 
and within a few weeks the farmers 
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will be freed from the duty of deliver- 
ing grain at a price below that of the 


market —an obligation whereby a, 


large proportion of the population has 
hitherto been supplied with bread at a 
low rate, under the card system. This 
naturally will stimulate the production 
of bread-grain. Despite all hardships, 
it seems as though the hunger ghost 
were not to visit Germany — at least 
during the coming year. 

The little village I shall describe is 
inhabited mostly by families in mod- 
erate circumstances, whom I have 
known for a long while. Consequently 
I was able to make comparisons be- 
tween conditions before the war, during 
the war, and now. The food situation 
was this: practically the entire popula- 
tion subsisted on bread — obtained by 
card—as its staple food, a bit of 
margarine and meat, together with a 
more generous supply of potatoes and 
green vegetables. The bread was made 
of coarse whole-rye flour, and cost 
26,000 marks for three pounds — an 
extraordinarily low price even from a 
German point of view, since a news- 
paper cost 40,000 marks. Only on 
Saturdays and Sundays did the baker- 
ies have a little white bread. It was 
very difficult for us to obtain bread, 
and without cards it cost 300,000 
marks for three pounds. 

The bread-card rations are now 
more liberal than during the war and 
may be described as adequate. The 
bread is excellent, presumably ideal 
from the point of view of wholesome- 
ness, while the war bread, on account 
of the admixture of potatoes and 
turnips, represented real privation. On 
the whole, the food situation is good, 
and reliable villagers assured me that 
no real distress exists. There is no un- 
employment, and wages suffice to pro- 
cure a meagre but wholesome fare. A 
workman complained to me that since 
last Christmas he had not tasted white 
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bread, — a roll as big as a finger cost- 
ing 15,000 marks, or more than half as 
much as a large loaf of rye bread, — 
but from the standpoint of nourish- 
ment the lack of white bread is not a 
calamity. 

Upon my arrival there was a strike 
among the laborers putting down the 
third and fourth tracks on the railroad 
line from Berlin. The pay had been 
2,500,000 marks per week—a sum 
recognized as insufficient, since a pound 
of margarine had advanced to one 
million marks. Even without a strike 
the authorities would have been willing 
to grant an increase, but Communistic 
agitators were busy. After a few days, 
however, the strike was settled and the 
weekly wage became 9,000,000 marks. 
Compared with the price of fats the 
pay continues to be low, but in respect 
to the price of bread and potatoes it is 
more generous. The wages of a skilled 
workman jumped at the same time to 
30,000,000 marks. 

During the last three years I have 
visited eighteen countries, and every- 
where I have tried to make observa- 
tions as to the effect of the war on the 
life of the inhabitants. Eight times I 
have visited different parts of Ger- 
many, and I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning an observation which may 
surprise the reader— namely, that 
the people’s outward appearance has 
steadily improved. A high civilization, 
supported by great prosperity and ac- 
companied by rich food and drink, 
seldom has a favorable influence on the 
physique of the population. A stroll in 
the mountains of Montenegro, where 
the inhabitants have always subsisted 
on extremely simple and seldom abun- 
dant fare, gratifies the eye with the 
contemplation of beautiful, vigorous 
physiques, by no means equally com- 
mon in Western Europe. 

To descend from the high, even ex- 
cessively high, standard of living that 
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prevailed in Germany before the war 
to the present level — which I may 
call the Montenegrin — means much 
discomfort, which I myself shared dur- 
ing the war, and which I can recollect 
only with repugnance. It is probable 
that the food supply is still insuffi- 
cient, as it was then, in the districts 
where the population depends on 
dying industries, and among some of 
the middle-class people, important 
socially but weak numerically, such as 
the intellectual workers. But in gen- 
eral I believe Germany’s frugal fare to 
be adequate. The coarse bread, rich in 
vitamines, produces no fat, but muscle 
and strength. 

At folk festivals and dances I studied 
the appearance of those present, and I 
venture to assert that nowhere else in 
Europe does one see young people with 
such physical vigor as in Germany. 
All corpulence, sleekness, and puffiness 
have disappeared, and it was a pleasure 
to contemplate these robust young men 
and these slender, red-cheeked girls. 
The cakes, the delicate white bread, 
and the excessive amount of fat used 
in the cooking are gone. The French 
phrase, Il faut souffrir pour étre belle, is 
true. The German people have become 
better-looking. This hardened, trained 
population will once more give proof 
of its strength. 

Morally the nation is by no means 
crushed by its disasters. It was cowed 
at the end of the war, but now the tone 
is different. Persons I had learned to 
know as convinced pacifists now speak 
of a future settlement by arms as 
inevitable. 

It is an error to believe that Ger- 
many will be irretrievably ruined by 


the collapse of the mark. The drop in 
exchange has already caused a catas- 
trophe by impoverishing socially valu- 
able classes, and destroying among the 
common people all desire to save. The 
savers have lost their fortunes, but in 
return the owners of land and means 
of production have become free from 
debt. When we hear of the ‘flight of 
the mark’ we are inclined to over- 
estimate the economic effect, as dis- 
tinct from the social. As a means of 
circulation, the marks function exactly 
as well now, when a meal costs a million 
marks, as nine months ago, when it 
cost a thousand. 

The mark is necessary as a means of 
payment. When I came to Germany 
everybody wanted marks. No one 
wanted to accept Swedish or English 
bills. Though the latter serve well as 
investments of capital, they are un- 
suited as means of payment in daily 
life; and since the sudden rise in prices 
had caused a shortage of cash the 
demand for marks had become ab- 
normal because everyone was afraid of 
being left without ready money. Con- 
sequently we were forced to pledge 
gold articles to satisfy our daily needs. 
Pawnbrokers were certain of getting 
these redeemed in marks as soon as we 
were able to get our foreign money 
exchanged, but in view of the prevail- 
ing uncertainty as to the rates they 
were not willing to accept foreign bills 
which they could not afford to lay by. 
A continued fall of the mark does not 
involve any danger of a political catas- 
trophe, as has been already shown in 
Russia, where, despite the unceasing 
depreciation of the ruble, the Soviets 
are stronger than ever. 
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Ill. THE WAR MONUMENT 
BY GEORG HIRSCHFELD 


Heavy clouds are passing in procession 
over Chiemsee. Up among the Bava- 
rian mountains they billow and tumble. 
It is morning, but the sun still hides 
himself. In our airy farm cottage on 
the Frauen Insel we are awake, because 
from Prien, on the mainland, we can 
hear dull reports of shotguns, and also 
the notes of an accordion, played on 
board a ‘war boat.’ Such war boats are 
now visible in all directions, for every- 
body is going to Prien to see the un- 
veiling of the war monument. 

All Chiemgau is in motion. We sum- 
mer boarders from Munich are not 
to be left behind, so we make ready and 
stick our noses through the windows to 
smell the weather. 

Besl, the daughter of the house, will 
row us across. The blond girl smiles 
proudly. Yes, it is a proud day for the 
whole neighborhood. From all direc- 
tions people are arriving at Prien: from 
Munich, Rosenheim, Kufstein, even 
from Innsbruck — all the military so- 
cieties, all the comrades from 1914-18. 
The beautiful monument by the church 
is to be unveiled to-day. 

Smoothly we glide over the bewitch- 
ing lake. Almost insensibly the fog on 
the mountains disappears. When we 
pass Herren Insel the sun breaks 
through, and its rays flow down and 
beautify everything. 

The road to Prien is festively adorn- 
ed with arches and green garlands. 
‘Hearty Welcome,’ a bow-legged peas- 
ant reads off an inscription for his wife. 
Prien quickly absorbs the streams of 
people. Life is feverish to-day in the 
old town, which nods and smiles with 
its sparkling windows and lofty gables. 
Everything looks so gay, and yet the 
occasion is so serious —a demonstra- 
tion of the Fatherland’s unbroken 





strength, a proof of the firm will to 
pledge fealty again to the Fatherland, 
a memorial celebration for the dead. 
Many houses are still in mourning, but 
through the doors emerge young girls 
dressed in white, glancing furtively at 
the boys and naively feeling that ‘they 
are still there; they are not dead.’ 

On the square before the church a 
great throng has gathered. Much 
crowding. Fifty societies have assem- 
bled here. ‘Herr Gott!’ the marshals 
puff. They have to arrange everything, 
and the sun shines so hot. While we 
are waiting for the parade the speakers 
of the day are heard. The schoolmaster 
mounts the platform and addresses the 
attentive multitude. One hears only 
the slogans, ‘The Fatherland’ — ‘In- 
vincible Resistance’ — ‘Brothers on 
the Rhine and in the Ruhr.’ It is easy 
to guess what he is saying — that 
schoolmaster. To-day is his big oppor- 
tunity, and he is filled with his message. 
He spreads out his arms, and his hands 
in their black gloves seem big and 
ghost-like. ‘Fatherland — Unyielding 
— Brothers in the Ruhr.’ We know all 
that. What can we do now? Finally he 
is kindly interrupted by the mayor. 
‘I’ll soon be through,’ he replies; he is 
a good-natured soul and unembar- 
rassed in his enthusiasm and fervor. 
Finally he actually stops. The dedica- 
tion can now take place. 

Next the procession begins. Sons of 
the country, squires, mounted on spir- 
ited horses, come first, followed by 
trumpeters who blow with their round 
faces as if to blow the enemy out 
of the country. The drummer drums 
as if trying to recall all the lost guns of 
Germany. These men are still sol- 
diers, all of them, even after they have 
become old, bent, and Jame. ‘Veter» 
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ans,” whispers in a dreamy voice a lady 
at my side. It is a wonderful, con- 
soling word. Her father nods in silence. 
He is a retired general who has donned 
his old uniform again, with all its dec- 
orations. It is covered with a fine dust, 
as if just taken out of the clothes chest. 

Before each division march little 
children, bearing standards on which 
are written the names of their home 
towns. They are so proud they can 
hardly move. They come from Chiem- 
gau, Sachau, the Tirol, and elsewhere. 
The German people cannot be de- 
stroyed. But a brooding sorrow blurs 
the festive brightness. 

The Monument. It stands by the 
church. Beautifully designed, it melts 


in with the church itself. Tablets under 
the Gothic arches bear the names of 
the fallen. A mother from Chieming 
reads with trembling lips the name of 
her son. He used to herd cows and to 
fish by the peaceful lake; and now his 
name is inscribed in gilt letters on a 
marble tablet: ‘Alois Niedermayer, fell 
at Jerusalem, August 15, 1916.’ 

A fairy tale — but who has told it? 

Everything lost —a big tomb of 
energies and hopes. And yet — Be- 
hold, here are once more the youth of 
the land, healthy and strong, well 
dressed, rushing away on bicycles with 
big bills in their pockets. 

‘Fell at Jerusalem.’ 

Quand méme! 


GERMAN FASCIST ORGANIZATIONS 


BY HUGO EBERLEIN 


[In our issue of September 22 we printed an article from the conservative Journal des Débats 
upon the German Communist organization. We follow it with an account of the German 


Fascist organization, by a Communist writer.] 


From Die Rote Fahne, August 29, 31 
(Beruiw OrrictaL Communist Datty) 


Tue present Fascist groups in Ger- 
many spring from two sources. The 
first is from the military units that 
refused to disband after Germany’s 
defeat in 1918, but continued to fight 
on their own responsibility along the 
frontier, especially in the Baltic Prov- 
inces. The second is from the ele- 
ments of the German population that 
took alarm during the first revolution- 
ary fighting, early in 1919, and organ- 
ized to defend their homes and firesides, 
which they thought were threatened by 
the workers. It is an interesting fact 


that the leaders of both movements 
were nominally Social Democrats. The 
father and founder of the Baltic bands, 
which later withdrew to Germany as 
the notorious ‘Free Corps,’ was the 
Social Democrat leader, Winnig, and 
the first proclamation, calling for the 
formation of Citizens’ Defense Com- 
mittees, issued during ‘the Soviet 
episode at Munich, came from the pen 
of the Social Democrat Premier of 
Bavaria, Hoffmann. 

However, the real founders and 
leaders of the individual groups were 


























in the beginning mostly Royalist 
officers of lower rank, who gathered 
about them bold restless spirits turned 
adrift by the war. Some of the recruits 
had been farm laborers, some working- 
men, and others were from the former 
middle classes. On the other hand, the 
Citizens’ Defense Committees were 
formed among people of small property 
—the sons of house-owners, small 
farmers, shopkeepers, and independent 
craftsmen. 

The Fascist movement has passed 
through several stages of development. 
The first lasted until the Kapp revolt 
in the spring of 1920. Up to that time 
the various groups were strictly local. 
They had little or no contact with each 
other. They worked independently. 
This prevented united action and 
made them powerless to give Kapp 
and his associates effective support. 
They learned a lesson from this experi- 
ence. Consequently, a new tendency 
manifested itself after the Kapp revolt. 
The local groups united into national 
organizations. They endeavored not 
only to combine the existing societies 
under a central executive, but also to 
extend a network of such societies over 
the whole country. They felt that they 
had accomplished their object at the 
time of the Polish insurrection in Upper 
Silesia. The fighting in that province 
was their first test of strength. 

A third stage of development dates 
from that experience. For the first 
time acute political differences began to 
manifest themselves within their ranks. 
These came to a head during the war 
between Russia and Poland, and the 
revolt just mentioned in Upper Silesia. 
Many of the societies ranged them- 
selves under the leadership of Luden- 
dorff and Hoffmann. These were vio- 
lently anti-Bolshevist, and were ready 
to side with the Entente against Russia. 
Other groups, particularly those in 
East Prussia and Pomerania, advo- 
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cated Nationalist Bolshevism. These 
likewise included some of the South 
German organizations, especially those 
in the Bavarian uplands led by Beppo 
Romer. These Nationalist Bolsheviki 
made overtures to the revolutionary 
working classes of Germany to join 
them on the side of the Russians 
against Poland, and ultimately against 
France. 

The first friction among the South 
German Fascisti dates back to this 
time. While previously they were 
united in their political antagonism 
toward the working classes, whom they 
considered responsible for the Revolu- 
tion, and toward France because she 
had conquered Germany, the seces- 
sionist spirit in Bavaria had now begun 
to raise its head. Thereupon some of 
the South German groups, led by Kahr, 
the Prime Minister, and Eschrich, the 
leader of the Citizens’ Defense Com- 
mittees, began to advocate the separa- 
tion of Southern Germany from the rest 
of the country. The others remained 
loyal to the German Commonwealth 
and, consistently with this, took an 
active part against the Poles in Upper 
Silesia. Simultaneously they adopted a 
policy of operating within the law, and 
extended their membership rapidly. 

Erzberger’s assassination brought 
another change. The pressure of the 
working classes, rather than the meas- 
ures of the Government, forced the Fas- 
cisti to resume illegal tactics. Their 
larger organizations dissolved, and 
many members deserted their ranks. 
This left illegal terrorist groups in 
control, who promptly made their 
hand felt in the assassination of Rathe- 
nau, and in the attempts to assassinate 
Scheidemann, Harden, and other lead- 
ing men. These outlaw societies la- 
bored with feverish activity to increase 
their membership and to establish 
everywhere either new organizations or 
committees of confidential representa- 
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tives. So they soon spread their net all 
over Germany. 

This ends the history of their develop- 
ment as a type. But when the Fascisti 
won their victory in Italy, and France 
seized the Ruhr, the German societies 
received new and unanticipated acces- 
sions of strength. This enabled them 
to relinquish their illegal practices and 
to concentrate upon open agitation. 
They promptly perfected a new na- 
tional organization and prepared for 
united action. All the members are 
now agreed upon two points. The first 
is their opposition to the proletariat. 
Their slogan is, ‘Crush the Marxists,’ 
or, as they sometimes put it in memory 
of the Revolution, ‘the November 
traitors.’ The second is their hatred of 
the Jews. In respect to all other politi- 
cal questions they are far from agreed, 
with the result that they have violent 
party quarrels, splits, and defections 
among themselves. 

The old Citizens’ Defense Commit- 
tees were hostile to the workers because 
they believed the proletariat was the 
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force behind the Revolution, and would 
deprive them of their propertyand priv- 
ileges. They combined to defend their 
property. The question of a monarchy 
or a republic, or any other form of gov- 
ernment, was, compared with this, a 
matter of indifference in their opinion. 

On the other hand, the Pan-German 
element in these organizations is em- 
phatically Royalist. The Nationalist- 
Bolshevist enthusiasm that seized upon 
a minority was a transient emotion. 
The main object was to free Germany 
from the oppression of the Entente. 
Their principal enemy was, first, 
Poland; then France. Their strategy 
was, first, to crush resistance at home 
—that is, to suppress the Social 
Democrats and Communists — and 
then to erect a Pan-German monarchy, 
and unite Germany against the Entente. 
For this reason they have refrained, 
even since the occupation of the Ruhr, 
from advocating an immediate attack 
on France; for they consider that, be- 
fore undertaking this, they must crush 
their enemies at home. 


SIDELIGHTS ON IBSEN. I 


BY GEORG BRANDES 


From the Neue Freie Presse, August 5 and 11 
(Vienna Liperat Datny) 


Wuen Henrik Ibsen, then thirty-six 
years old, left Norway to go into self- 
imposed exile, it was with feelings em- 
bittered by a youth all too familiar 
with the gray and gloomy. He had 
entered the world under the shadow of 
poverty. Both his parents belonged to 
the aristocracy of his native town. His 
father had had a wide and yaried 


career as a merchant and was a man 
of unbounded hospitality. But he was 
compelled, in 1836, to compromise with 
his creditors, and nothing was left the 
family except a little country place 
not far from town. They moved there 
and by so doing lost touch with the 
circle to which they had previously 
belonged, 
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In Peer Gynt Ibsen drew upon his 
earliest childhood recollections to 
describe life in the house of the rich 
John Gynt. His home never seems to 
have been a refuge for him. 

The early misfortunes of his family 
did not mean as much in a frugal, 
democratic country like Norway as 
they might have elsewhere, and Ibsen 
would have been no true poet had he 
not been able to rise above such 
material calamities on the wings of his 
independent fancy; nevertheless, Pov- 
erty pressed her stamp upon his brow. 
She can make men meek and submis- 
sive, or she can sow seeds of rebellion in 
their hearts. She can make them either 
timid or resolute, harsh, and stern for 
all their life. Poverty seems to have 
had a challenging effect upon Ibsen’s 
lonely, controversial, and _ satirical 
nature, which was always readier to 
reform his surroundings than to ac- 
commodate itself to them. Poverty 
may also account for a certain social 
shyness and for his craving for outward 
tokens of respect that put him on equal 
footing with the best of his young com- 
panions, while at the same time it 
threw him back upon himself and his 
own resources. 

Ibsen, who later became so fixed and 
proper in his habits, and whose life ran 
on with the regularity of clockwork, is 
said in his youth to have offended by 
his irregularities the little community 
where he lived and where even innocent 
oddities of genius were distorted into 
scandal. I can conceive Ibsen in his 
young manhood harried by creditors 
and pilloried daily at garrulous tea- 
tables. He had already written several 
beautiful poems and a number of 
dramas, some of which are now famous 
and rated among his masterpieces; but 
they were published in Norway, in ugly 
editions on bad paper, and sold to the 
extent of only a few hundred copies, 
bringing their author but a moderate 
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measure of recognition even among his 
friends. 

So Ibsen wearied of Norway. In 1862 
he published his Love’s Comedy, where 
he gave free rein to his love of con- 
troversy and irony. It combined biting 
sarcasm at Philistine eroticism, deep 
distrust of the adequacy of love to 
survive the vicissitudes of life, and 
doubt of its power to preserve its loftier 
idealism and enthusiasm untarnished 
and unchanged in the marriage state. 
The poet must have known that society 
would cling with its whole instinct of 
self-preservation to its faith in the 
unchangeability of normal, healthy 
love. But he was young and defiant 
enough to prefer the trivial conception 
of marriage expressed in Guldstad’s 
and Svanhild’s union to renouncing his 
doubt of the love dogma. 

This play aroused an indignant up- 
roar. People were furious at this as- 
sault upon the whole erotic social 
system — betrothal, marriage, and the 
like. Overlooking the fact that they 
themselves were the mark at which his 
shafts were aimed, they set about, as 
is the custom and usage in such cases, 
investigating Ibsen’s private life and 
the happiness of his own marriage. 
Ibsen once told me that, while the 
published criticisms of this comedy 
were within bounds, the oral and pri- 
vate criticisms were absolutely intoler- 
able. From then on the author of 
Love’s Comedy was stigmatized as a 
talented mauvais sujet. Even such an 
excellent work as The Pretenders, pub- 
lished in 1864, did not restore the 
poet’s reputation. So far as I can 
recall, the criticisms of the book were 
not stupid, but they showed no ade- 
quate appreciation of its merit, and it 
made no sensation. I do not think 
that twenty copies were brought to 
Denmark. It was left to Brand to make 
the poet’s name known outside of 
Norway. 
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Among the reasons contributing to 
the poet’s disgust with his native land 
was his profound dissatisfaction with 
her political attitude during the war 
between Denmark and Germany. The 
fact that Norway and Sweden did not 
support Denmark against Prussia and 
Austria in 1864, despite all the stu- 
dents’ rallies and the patriotic effusions 
in the Scandinavian press, made him 
regard his homeland as narrow-hearted, 
slack, and cowardly. He hated her and 
so he left her. He subsequently lived in 
succession in Italy, Dresden, and 
Munich, again in Italy, and finally in 
Munich, spending five to seven years 
in each of the German cities mentioned; 
but he never had a truly fixed abode. 
His family life was quiet and conven- 
tional, or, better said, he lived his own 
peculiar life within the frame of a 
conventional family setting. He asso- 
ciated with the leading men of every 
city where he sojourned, and received 
hosts of Scandinavian visitors at his 
home. But he lived as in a tent, with 
rented furniture that might be sent 
back to the shop whenever he felt an 
impulse to move on. After 1864 he 
never put his feet under his own 
mahogany or slept in his own bed. He 
never truly domiciled himself. He 
learned to feel at home without a 
home. 

The last time I visited him he an- 
swered my inquiry as to whether he 
did not own a single article in his 
lodgings, by pointing to some paintings 
on the wall; nothing else belonged to 
him. Even then, when he was com- 
paratively wealthy, he felt no craving 
for possession, no desire for house and 
home, for land and estate, the way 
Bjornson did. He had separated him- 
self from his country, and did not retain 
a single tie binding him to an institu- 
tion, a party, or even a periodical here 
or elsewhere. He was a lonely man, and 
in his isolation he wrote: — 


My people, who handed me the bitter cup 
Whose healing drink strength to the poet gave 
To battle on, although his open grave 

Yawned at his side, until a new day dawned; 


My people, who handed me the exile’s staff, 
The pilgrim’s sandals and his hempen shirt, 
And with the wanderer’s heavy girdle girt 

His loins, greeting to thee from distant lands. 


He was welcomed with flattering 
cordiality wherever he tarried. But all 
his works, whether written before or 
during his exile, betray the restless 
uneasiness that was an inseparable 
part of his nature. This feeling, so 
common among the homeless, reveals 
itself wherever he expresses his per- 
sonality strongly. Recall one of his 
most characteristic and yet distinctive 
poems, ‘Upon the Heights,’ where the 
poet sees from his lofty outlook his 
native cabin going up in flames, and 
watches with passive despair the 
wonderful play of light and shadow in 
the darkness; or ‘From My Home Life,’ 
where the children of the poet’s fancy, 
his winged offspring, take flight the 
moment he sees himself, with his 
leaden-gray eyes, his tightly buttoned - 
coat, and his felt slippers, in a mirror. 
We need only recall the passage where 
Brand lets his mother go her way to 
Hell, or that wonderful original scene 
where Peer Gynt lies his way into 
Heaven. There is the same revelation 
in ‘The Corpse on Shipboard,’ or in the 
painful but enthralling impression we 
carry away from A Doll’s House — the 
butterfly Nora pinpricked throughout 
three acts, until she is thrust through. 
in all of these we feel that the under- 
tone, what in a painting we should call 
the background of the landscape, is 
dominated by a wild, uncanny note. 
It may rise to tragedy, but does not 
mean that the poet is merely a trage- 
dian. Schiller’s tragedies convey this 
sense of weird mystery only for mo- 
ments, and even the author of King 
Lear and Macbeth wrote dramas that 
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melted into the perfect harmonies of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream and The 
Tempest. 

But with Ibsen this sentiment is 
fundamental. It was inevitable in a 
born idealist who thirsted all his life 
for beauty in its highest form and its 
ideal spiritual fairness; who was, more- 
over, a born rigorist with a thoroughly 
German — and specifically Norwegian 
—nature and tempefament; and who 
beyond all this was influenced by his 
Christian tradition to regard whatever 
was sensuous as ugly and sinful and to 
recognize no other beauty than moral 
beauty. He was ever shy; that is, it 
took little disillusionment to make him 
distrust the world and retire within 
himself. And how early he must have 
been wounded, humiliated, driven thus 
to withdraw within the portals of his 
own heart, and abashed in his natural 
impulse to trust and to admire! His 
first deep intellectual impression was, I 
imagine, of the rareness — in his bit- 
terer moments he would have said the 
utter absence — of recognized moral 
values. 

Deceived in his search for beauty, he 
comforted himself by concealing the 
sad truth behind appearances. The 
air about him echoed constantly with 
high-sounding words about ideals. Peo- 
ple talked of eternal love, of deep 
convictions, of faith, of resolution, of 
the stalwart Norwegian character — 
‘that small but sturdy nation of 
mountaineers.’ He looked around him; 
he searched everywhere; and he found 
nothing actual to match these words. 

Thus his very quest for the ideal was 
converted into a faculty for seeing the 
false in everything. It became a pas- 
sion with him to test whatever seemed 
genuine and to discover without sur- 
prise that it was counterfeit. He felt 
an irresistible impulse to rap _ his 
knuckles on whatever looked like 
bronze and to note with pained satisfac- 
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tion the dull leaden response that hurt 
his ears but confirmed his expectations. 
Wherever he came in contact with 
what was called great, he invariably 
and irresistibly asked himself, as in 
his ‘Rhymed Letter to a Swedish 
Lady,’ ‘Is this greatness truly great?’ 

Ibsen had a keen eye for the egoism 
and pretense concealed in the life of the 
imagination, for the stupidity and 
dullness that hide under our fine 
phrases of freedom and _ progress. 
Gradually, therefore, his muse became 
the priestess of deep moral indignation. 
This spurred him on to ever-bolder 
inquiries. Nothing intimidated him — 
neither what seemed on the surface 
idyllic family happiness nor what pro- 
fessed to be dogmatic social certainty; 
and the bolder his questioning, the 
more unsparing his frankness in report- 
ing the results. It became his great 
joy to strip bare of their shams those 
who had interest in concealing evil 
under false guises. 

While Ibsen believed that we talk too 
much of ideals we never find in actual 
life, he became increasingly convinced, 
to his growing indignation, that men 
maintain a conspiracy of silence regard- 
ing their habitual violation of their 
ideals — their own baseness and bar- 
barism. These offenses are passed over 
in good society as improbable or else as 
improper for discussion. Poetry ignores 
them as disagreeable. Asthetic canons 
have banished from conventional litera- 
ture whatever is too poignant, too 
painful, too unappeasable. This ex- 
plains his readiness to defend his 
opinions with bitter and cutting words. 

Henrik Ibsen’s physical appearance 
suggested the qualities that reveal 
themselves in his poetry. The stern or 
sarcastic seriousness of his countenance 
veiled a tender soul. He was below 
medium height, thick-set, dressed with 
care and elegance, and was scrupulously 
careful of his personal appearance. He 
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walked deliberately. His carriage was 
aristocratic; he conducted himself with 
dignity. His head was massive and 
interesting, framed in a heavy mane 
of grayish hair that he wore rather 
long. His features were dominated by 
a broad, lofty, straight forehead that 
expressed grandeur of character and 
richness of thought. When he was 
silent his mouth, with its straight, 
tightly shut lips, expressed decision and 
reticence. And indeed Ibsen was 
strikingly taciturn in a large company, 
sitting like a dumb, almost surly watch- 
man before the treasures of his intellect. 
But with a single companion or in a 
small circle of intimates he was a fluent 
speaker, though even then by no 
means communicative. A Frenchman 
towhom I once showed Runeberg’s bust 
of Ibsen in Rome remarked: ‘His ex- 
pression is spirituel rather than poetic.’ 

One could see at once that Ibsen was 
a satirical poet with a critical eye for 
faults and weaknesses, and no enthu- 
siast. But his best poems, like ‘Over 
There,’ show that at some time in his 
life battle a lyric Pegasus was killed 
under him. 

I recognize two forms of expression 
in Ibsen’s poetry. The first is when a 
smile — his kindly, delicate smile — 
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breaks through the mask of his counte- 
nance and illumines it as if all that was 
cordial and intimate and profound in 
his soul was on the point of bursting 
through. Ibsen was, to a certain extent, 
shy and embarrassed, as earnest men 
frequently are. But he had one of the 
most beautiful of smiles; and he could 
say much in a smile, a glance, and a 
pressure of the hand that he could not 
or would not clothe in words. Further- 
more, he had a way, when he was talk- 
ing, of smiling with an expression of 
good-humored roguishness, as he inter- 
jected a short, cutting word in his 
remarks, that betrayed the funda- 
mental kindness of his nature. The 
smile compensated for the sharpness of 
the thrust. 

But I know another expression of 
his — of impatience, anger, just wrath, 
biting scorn — an expression of almost 
cruel sternness that recalls the words 
of his beautiful old poem, ‘Terje 
Vigen’: — 

Oft when he faced the approaching storm 

Uncanny wrath in his eyes would blaze 

So that people thought the man was mad, 

Went out his way, and shunned the gaze 

Of Terje Vigen. 


This is the aspect of his poet’s soul 
that the world most often saw. 














FOOTBALL TWO CENTURIES AGO 


BY I. A. WILLIAMS 


From the Outlook, September 15 
(Lonpon Semi-RapicaL WEEKLY) 


TuHE football season, which now occu- 
pies so large a part of our year, is upon 
us once more; and the other day, by an 
odd chance, just as I had put down a 
newspaper containing forecasts of the 
coming season, I happened upon a 
description of a game of football played 
two hundred years since. This takes 
the form of a poem in three cantos, 
A Match at Football, and, as I can find 
no reference to it in the several books 
and articles on football in which I have 
searched, it seems a fair inference that 
this poem is not widely known to-day, 
to say the least of it. Some account of 
it, and a few quotations, therefore, may 
be of interest to modern sporting en- 
thusiasts of a literary or archeological 
turn of mind. 

A Maich at Football was first pub- 
lished in 1721, and three years later 
was included by its author, one 
Matthew Concanen (1701-1749), in a 
Miscellany which he edited. Con- 
canen was a young Irishman who owes 
what little fame he now possesses to the 
fact that he was lucky enough to find a 
place in Pope’s Dunciad: — 


True to the bottom see Concanen creep, 
A cold, long-winded native of the deep. 


Perhaps the most amusing biographical 
fact about him is that when, in com- 
pany with a friend by the name of 
Sterling, he first came to London the 
two needy adventurers resolved to take 
opposite political sides, and settled 
which should be Whig and which Tory 
by the toss of a halfpenny. The half- 
penny — an Englishman would surely 


have given the transaction the decency 
of silver and tossed up a shilling — 
made Concanen an ardent supporter 
of Walpole, and eventually, in 1732, he 
was rewarded by being appointed 
Attorney-General of Jamaica, where 
he married a fortune. He returned to 
England in 1743 and died of consump- 
tion six years later. 

So much for Concanen. Now for his 
Match at Fovtball, which is interesting 
as giving a good many details of the 
game as then played. The poem de- 
scribes a contest between the men of 
Soards and those of Lusk, ‘adjoyning 
Baronies in the County of Dublin,’ 
represented by six players a side. One 
of the first incidents is the preliminary 
speech of old Hobbinol, the Master of 
Ceremonies, or perhaps referee, who 
announces the prizes, ‘Six Holland 
Caps — with Ribbands bound’ to the 
winners, and six pairs of gloves to the 
losers, — 

Besides our ’Squire, the Conq’rours’ Hearts to 

cheer, 

Will treat them with a Cask of humming Beer. 
Then the players come on the field, 
the men of Soards wearing crimson rib- 
bons and the men of Lusk blue ones, 
and the name and a description of each 
of the twelve is given. 

The match was played in a field with 
a gate of ‘Sally’ — willow-wood — at 
each end; these acted as goals to be 
attacked and defended; and play be- 
gan, not by ‘kicking off,’ but by the 
ball being thrown into the midst of the 
players by Hobbinol. The ball, by the 
way, was 
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To outward View, three Folds of Bullock’s Hide, 
With Leathern Thongs fast bound on ev’ry Side: 
A Mass of finest Hay, conceal’d from Sight, 

Conspire [sic] at once, to make it firm and light; 


and the object was to drive the ball 
through, not over, the goal. 

It is clear that the game was a ‘han- 
dling’ game, but wrestling and tripping 
played a far greater part in it than in 
modern Rugby. Indeed, it seems that 
at times a member of one team would 
engage in single combat with one of the 
other side, while the rest of the players 
stood by and watched the fray. These 
points the following passage may 
illustrate: — 

The watchful Daniel caught the flying Ball; 

He proudly joyful in his Arms embrac’d 

The welcome Prize; then ran with eager haste, 
With lusty Strides he measur’d half the Plain, 
When all his Foes surround and stop the Swain; 
They tug, they pull; to his Assistance run 

The strong-limb’d Darby, and the nimble John: 
Paddy, with more than common Ardour fir’d, 
Out-singled Daniel, while the rest retir’d: 

At Grappling, now, their mutual Skill they try, 
Now Arm in Arm they lock, and Thigh in Thigh; 
Now turn, now twine, now with a furious Bound 
Each lifts his fierce Opposer from the Ground. 


However, it is also apparent that some- 
thing like a modern scrimmage was 
part of the game, for a little later this 
is what we read: — 
And now both Bands in close Embraces met, 
Now Foot to Foot, and Breast to Breast were set; 
Now all impatient grapple at the Ball, ~ 
And Heaps on Heaps in wild Confusion fall. 
Another point that is worth men- 
tioning — and this shall supply my 
last quotation — is that it was con- 
sidered quite fair to tackle a player 
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who had not got the ball, but was 
merely showing signs of trying to get 
it, as, for example, thus: — 


Leonard observing, stood upon his Guard, 

And now to kick the rolling Ball prepar’d: 
When careful Terence, fleeter than the Wind, 
Ran to the Swain, and caught his Arm behind; 
A dextrous Crook about his Leg he wound, 
And laid the Champion grov’ling on the Ground. 


‘Careful Terence’ —I like the adjec- 
tive — would probably be ordered off 
the field in these degenerate days. 

There is a great deal more of this 
poem, but since Concanen was only 
an indifferent poet it is not much to 
our present purpose; he managed, for 
instance, to pad his material out with a 
love interest and with the intervention 
of various mythological deities. But I 
may add, without supporting the asser- 
tion with a further example of Mr. 
Concanen’s muse, that after the scoring 
of a goal the sides changed ends. 

So much is pretty clear, but what is 
not so clear is upon what basis the vic- 
tory was awarded. In the match de- 
scribed in this poem the men of Lusk 
scored the first goal, and the men of 
Soards the second. There were, seem- 
ingly, only two goals scored, but, in- 
stead of the match being a draw, it was 
a win for the men of Soards. Can it be 
that the first half was only regarded 
as a sort of trial, and that the match 
always went to the side that scored the 
second goal? Perhaps some sporting 
antiquary, if such an one should read 
this article, may be able to solve the 
conundrum. 

















SOMETHING SATANIC 


BY MIKHAIL ZOSHCHENKO 


[The author of this story is one of the foremost of a school of young modern Russian writers 
called ‘the Serapion Brothers,’ and the story is part of a little volume recounting the adventures 
of a certain Nazar Ilyich Sinebriukhov as told by himself. He had been a peasant, a soldier, 
the orderly of an aristocratic officer before the revolution, and a jailbird and a tramp since that 
event. Itis impossible to reproduce his dialect in translation.] 


I’xu not blame -my life. My life, I'll 
say right now, isn’t bad. Only, mark 
you well, I can’t sit on one and the 
same blessed spot and scratch my 
beard. Something is always happening 
to me. It’s no fancy of mine; some- 
thing satanic — I don’t know what — 
always baulks my good intentions. 

Maybe it’s a small devil of some 
kind — in the shape of an insect — who 
crawls about me and makes me dance 
to his tune. 

Now, for instance, after the German 
war I planned to return home. ‘There’s 
no place like home for you,’ I thought 
to myself. But then, no! Something 
got hold of me, I’ll say, for no reason at 
all. Prison, the beggar’s pouch, and 
what not! I even had to hire out to an 
old chum of mine. All this, mark you 
well, while I had a good home of my 
own! Yes. So that at present, while 
my good home still stands there, I’ve 
no place to lay my head. That’s how 
it is, and here is how it happened. 

They let me out of prison utterly 
naked — naked and barefoot. ‘Now,’ 
thought I, ‘what’s the use of going any- 
where like this? I can’t go home, can 
I? I must stop awhile in Piter (Petro- 
grad) first.’ \ 

I joined the town militia. I served 
one month—two months—all the 
time — and always in misery. And 
what do you think? Two years had 
passed — almost in a jiffy — since the 
close of the German war! ‘Well,’ I 
thought, ‘now it’s time to go some- 


where and get some money.” And then 
it was that I had a very strange 
meeting. 

I am standing quietly in Palace 
Square and see! there comes toward me 
someone in stylish riding-breeches. 

‘Dost thou know me, Nazar Ilyich 
Sinebriukhov?’ he asks. ‘I’m the very 
same fellow, your old comrade.’ 

I look at him—true, a familiar 
face. I remember him. Sure — that’s 
my good old bunkie! Utin is his name. 
Then we begin to recall our army ex- 
periences. But I notice that he looks 
proud somehow. At last he takes me 
by the hand. 

‘Dost thou want to know my his- 
tory?’ hesays. ‘I’m a Commissar and 
I occupy a perfectly wonderful post in 
the Soviet Administration.’ 

‘Well, what of that?’ I say. ‘My 
dear friend Utin, each one,’ I say, ‘each 
one has his own fate. Each one,’ I say, 
‘is of some use. And thou art a man of 
many gifts, and I still remember thy 
tales and the things thou hast been 
through.’ 

Then all of a sudden his old affection 
returned and he said: ‘Wouldst thou 
like to come with me? Let’s live like 
friends and chums.’ 

‘I thank thee,’ I say, ‘good friend 
Utin. I’d be glad, only it’s time to 
return to my own village.’ 

Then he took out a leather pocket- 
book and pulled out ten bills. 

‘There, take ’em,’ he says, ‘if that’s 
the trouble. Go to thine own village, 
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or spend it as thou wishest. I don’t 
care about these things any longer.’ 

I took the money and also his 
address. ‘Well,’ I thought, ‘I have 
done enough for him, and this is bully 
luck. Now I’ll go to my own village.’ 
And that was true. When at the front 
I was always helping him. When there 
was a battle, or a reconnaissance, I’d 
go to the commanding officer and say 
that Utin should not be sent forward. 
‘He’s an educated man — what if a 
bullet strikes him? Great knowledge 
will perish with him.’ At my suggestion 
he was appointed a range-finder. 

Well, that’s the way I met him again, 
and soon afterward I started for home. 
I remember how I walked nearer and 
nearer, and every blade of grass seemed 
dear to my heart, and I felt ravished, 
only — see! there comes a_ priest. 
‘Now,’ I thought, ‘there’ll be bad 
luck.’ But just the same, I went up to 
him. 

‘Good health to thee, Father,’ I say. 
‘It’s a wonderful day.’ 

‘Oh, oh! Is that really and truly 
thou, Nazar Ilyich Sinebriukhov? Or 
do I see a ghost?’ he cries out to me. 

“Yes, Father,’ I say, ‘it’s the real I; 
but tell me all the news for the Lord’s 
sake!’ 

‘How canst thou ask?’ he says. 
‘When I have kept saying funeral 
services for thee, and thou still alive! 
And thy wife, think thou well, lives in 
Soviet marriage with Iegor Ivanovich.’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ I say, ‘what dost thou tell 
me!’ I was very much shocked, even 
to trembling. ‘Now,’ I thought, ‘the 
bad luck has come.’ I said nothing 
more to the priest and ran to my house 
and into it — my own house, mark you 
well — and the two were sitting there, 
my wife, Matriona Vasilievna Missis 
Sinebriukhova, and Iegor Ivanovich, 
drinking tea. I bowed low to them. 

“Good tea and sugar to you,’ I say. 
‘What is it that has happened here, 
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Iegor Ivanovich Klopov? Tell me and 
relieve my soul!’ 

In the meantime I could not keep 
from eying my things in the corners. 
There were, thank goodness, my chest, 
and my best trousers, and my coat. 
But all of a sudden Iegor Ivanovich 
comes up to me and flourishes his fist 
round and round before my eyes, and 
says: ‘Thou must not touch another 
man’s things, or I’ll not be responsible 
for my acts!’ 

‘How’s that?’ Task. ‘Another man’s 
things! Those are surely my trousers. 
Look at my name, in indelible ink, N. 
Sinebriukhov!’ 

‘None of thy trousers here,’ he says, 
‘and none can ever be. All this is my 
own estate and that of Matriona 
Vasilievna.” And he took her by the 
elbow and led her right out into the 
middle of the room. ‘This is I,’ he 
says, ‘and this is my lawful wife, my 
beloved Matriona Vasilievna. Do not 
doubt it; because there’s Lenin’s 
signature.’ 

Here Matriona Vasilievna bowed to 
me and said: ‘Yes, all this is holy truth. 
Go away, in God’s name, Nazar Ilyich 
Sinebriukhov, and do not spoil people’s 
happiness for the good Lord’s sake.’ 

I felt greatly agitated. I saw that all 
I owned had flown away to the four 
winds. I struck Iegor Ivanovich; and I 
struck without malice, I must say, and 
not hard — just for my own pleasure. 
But he, the viper, fell down on purpose. 
Down on the floor he lies, and kicks his 
legs, and spits blood! ‘Oh, oh! Murder!’ 
he screams. Peasants began to gather, 
and the village president, too— 
Riukha is his name. They began to 
shout, and to lift up Iegor Ivanovich. 
Only I noticed that many of them took 
my part outright, and approved, and 
even incited meagainst Iegor Ivanovich. 

‘Beat him, beat him!’ they whispered. 
“We'll pile on top of him and perhaps 
he’ll get killed accidentally!’ 
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Only I noticed that President Riukha 
whispered something to Iegor Ivano- 
vich, and came to me. 

‘How is it,’ he says, ‘that thou camest 
here to raise disorder? How is it, 
dirty dog, that thou risest against 
Lenin? Counter-revolutionist— that ’s 
what thou art! We know thee well now, 
and if such be the need I even have wit- 
nesses! ” 

I saw he was angry, and I said: ‘I 
do not raise disorders. Not in the least. 
Only if these are my things, have n’t 
I got the right to take them? And the 
trousers are mine — look at my initials.’ 

Then he, the viper, pulled out a 
paper and read. 

‘No!’ hesays. ‘None of that. Here’s 
Lenin’s signature. It’ll be better for 
thee to clear out. Judge for thyself: 
there’ll be a lawsuit and an investiga- 
tion and things — for a year or two, 
and thou must eat something all the 
while. And then, perhaps it will be 
found that thou art a labor deserter.’ 

He twisted things up so'that I bowed 
low to everybody and said: ‘Well and 
good, then, I’m going wherever my 
eyes lead me. Farewell, and God be 
your judge. Only let Matriona Vasili- 
evna answer me, where is my own son, 
the little boy Ignasha?’ And she, the 
toad, answered with quiet lips: ‘Your 
son, the boy Ignasha, died last summer 
from the Spanish sickness.’ 

So I ground my teeth, looked at the 
four corners where all my own things 
hung, bowed again, and walked out. 
Out to the forest I went, and sat on a 
tree stump, and grieved. And suddenly 
I felt something rubbing against my 
leg. Look — there was a little white 
dog. She wagged her tail, looked me in 
the eye, and rubbed against my leg. 

P I cried bitterly, and petted the little 
og. 

‘Where,’ I asked it, ‘shall we go now, 
dog?’ and she began to whine, to howl, 
and to wag her tail so that a chill ran 
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down my spine. ‘Where,’ I thought, 
‘does she come from?’ And as I 
thought this I jumped up and ran 
away from her. ‘That’s not a plain 
dog,’ I said to myself. ‘It may be that 
very same something satanic, maybe 
a little imp in the shape of a dog!’ 

I ran — and she ran after me. I hid 
behind a tree, and she smelled the grass, 
found me, and again rubbed against 
my legs and looked me in the eye. I 
felt such a chill that I cried out loud 
and ran again. I ran so that the 
woods cracked around me — and she 
sprang after me. 

I don’t remember how far I ran, 
only some inward voice told me: ‘Fall 
down, fall down!’ So I fell on the 
ground, buried my head in the grass, 
and then a nightmare began. Whether 
the wind rustled above, or a branch 
cracked, all the same I thought, 
‘There’s the little dog-devil again and 
she will tear my throat open and suck 
my blood.’ So I lay maybe an hour, 
maybe two hours, not daring to lift my 
head, and finally fell asleep. I must 
have fallen asleep because I awoke in 
the morning. And there was the little 
dog rubbing against my legs. Only 
this time I had no fear, and even 
laughed. I stroked her. However, I 
was still on my guard. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘we must go. I have,’ 
I said, ‘a fine chum, Utin, and to him 
we shall go. We shall live with him 
like friends.’ 

So I told her this, as if nothing had 
happened to us the day before. Then 
I got up and walked, and she, of course, 
followed me. 

We came to a village and asked the 
way. 

‘That is very far,’ they said, ‘very 
far, indeed, and you must walk per- 
haps five days.’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ I exclaimed. ‘What shall 
I do now? Give me,’ I said, ‘half a 
loaf of bread, then, if that is the case.’ 
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‘What art thou thinking of?’ they 
replied. ‘Here everybody is starving, 
and thou art a stranger, a passer-by. 
They’ll take something from thee 
themselves, if thou offerest them.’ 

So they gave me nothing, and in 
another village nothing again, and on 
I walked with my little white dog, 
ravenously hungry. Later another dog 
followed me — a big one. We went on, 
the three of us —I hungry, but they, 
of course, sniffed and sniffed and found 
themselves something to eat now and 
then. 

So hungry was I in those days, I 
remember, that I even began eating all 
kinds of dirty things. I remember I 
even ate a frog. ‘Now, cover me with 
gold, I’ll not take one in my mouth.’ 
But then I did, and ate it. That was 
toward the end of my journey. In the 
evening I felt very hungry and began 
to gather berries and mushrooms — 
see, there it jumped! And I remembered 
how a friend told me that in foreign 
nations they eat frogs, and they are 
even better than partridges; and he 
said he had eaten them himself. 

Then I caught the frog, tore off its 
legs, made a fire, and put those legs 
upon a hot stone to bake. When they 
baked, I gave one to the little dog. 
She ate it, and so I began to eat the 
other. ‘No taste to it,’ I’ll say, ‘only 
something nasty in your mouth. May- 
be it has to be eaten with salt, only 
I’ll never put one into my mouth 
again.’ Just the same, I ate it though 
it sickened me. I ate some mush- 
rooms likewise, and trudged on. I don’t 
remember how long I walked before I 
came to the place I wanted. 

‘Does my old comrade Utin live 
here?’ I asked. 

“Yes,” they told me, ‘here lives your 
good comrade Utin. Walk in.’ 

In I walked, and the little dog 
tagged close at my heels, mark you 
well, and the big dog behind. Then in 


came my old comrade Utin and was 
surprised. 

‘Is it really thou, Nazar Ilyich 
Sinebriukhov?’ 

Yes,’ I say, ‘it is. And what about 
it?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he says. ‘I’ll not drive . 
thee out, and I have nothing against 
thee; only how does it all happen?’ 

Then I answer him proudly: ‘I see, 
my dear comrade Utin, that thou art 
not glad to see me; but I did not come 
to live with thee as a friend, only to 
hire myself out to thee.’ 

He began to think. 

‘Well and good,’ he says. ‘Thou 
mayest know that there is no em- 
ployer on earth better than I. I’m 
like a father to everyone. I’ll arrange 
things for you finely. You’ll be yard- 
man in my house.’ 

A moment later a little old man came 
out of a door. A clean little old man, 
in a blue shirt and a silk sash, with a 
handkerchief tucked behind the sash. 
He blew his nose or wiped his face with 
the handkerchief every minute. 

‘I introduce myself,’ he says. ‘I’m 
Utin’s father. Why, tell me kindly, 
didst thou come here with these dogs? 
I do not like dogs, and detest them. 
They go everywhere, and bite, and 
make dirt.’ 

And I saw that he was trying to kick 
my little dog. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘old man, don’t be 
afraid, they don’t bite.’ 

Just as I said it, up jumped my little 
dog at him and bit him in the left hand. 
And the same minute she vanished. 
The big dog was there all right, but 
the little dog disappeared. People 
said afterward that they saw her run 
through the yard, but I don’t know 
—and don’t believe it. It’s a mysteri- 
ous thing, it is— very remarkable. 

A doctor’s assistant came and looked 
at the bite. 

*Yes,’ he said, ‘this is a bite of a 
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small dog. A small wound, of course. 
But science is powerless here. The old 
man must be sent to Paris; the dog 
must have been mad.’ 

My chum Utin came to me then and 
said: ‘Here’s the holy icon and there’s 
the door. We’re not friends any 
longer.’ 

I took a piece of bread from the 
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table and walked out. Many such 
people walk upon the Russian soil 
since the German campaign and do not 
know where to stop. And right they 
are. Where shall a man stop if every 
single thing — every bowl, let us say, 
every hog-trough even — has its pur- 
pose, but a man does not know what 
his purpose is? 


THE UNOFFICIAL ALPINIST 


BY LOUIS GOLDING 


From the Manchester Guardian, August 31 
(Eneuisn Rapicat-Liserat Datty) 


Tue day before yesterday is the re- 
motest of antiquities. I felt how with- 
drawn is Assisi among her Umbrian 
fastnesses, not when I found the traces 
of St. Francis in her every street- 
corner, but when I encountered a 
picture postcard of Kaiser Wilhelm on 
the wall of a little tavern there. The 
card had been issued after his state visit 
to Rome in 1901. The Great War en- 
gulfed the world, but Assisi rested 
above the waters like the ark on Ararat. 
Only in one other place in Europe have 
I seen the Kaiser’s effigy survive with 
as much assurance. Curiously enough, 
there was the same suggestion of an 
ark lifted on the summit of hills. I 
refer, in fact, to the Berliner Hiitte, 
where we unofficial Alpinists stayed on 
the evening of our wholly unauthorized 
ascent of the Schénbichler Horn, a 
mountain of the Zillerthal in the 
Austrian Tirol. 

Wherever else in Teutonic Europe we 
had penetrated we had found nothing 
but amiability. Not that I wish to 
impute positive discourtesy to the bald 


colonels and grim ladies who had 
climbed efficiently and in tabulated 
stages to the Berliner Hiitte. But we 
could not help feeling we had entered 
the last surviving fortress of the 
Prussian spirit. We looked so casual, 
so English, so pitiful. We had already 
been thrown into sufficient awe by the 
grandiose precipices we had skirted and 
the cataracts that leaped like great 
white stags into the crystal air. We 
had seen storms hurtling among the 
mountain-tops and the sun subdue 
them with a silence more thunderous 
than their noise. And, as if these were 
not enough, here in the hut’s vestibule 
was a terra-cotta bust of the Kaiser, 
Wilhelm, terrible as an army with 
banners. 

No wonder the grim ladies and the 
bald colonels looked at us over the 
foam of their lager tankards. No 
wonder the books they were reading 
seemed to us bloodthirstier editions of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi than even 
those created by our popular journalism 
during the war. Conceive the state of 
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mind of Anglo-India, lordly in its 
yachting club at Cowes or golf-house 
in St. Andrews, upon the appearance 
of a party of Wandervigel from the 
Schwarzwald! We sat down meekly 
at the meekest table we could find. 

If those ladies and gentlemen had 
looked efficient that evening, the next 
morning they looked as purposeful as 
high-powered engines. We never knew 
how terrifying an equipment you re- 
quire to be an official Alpinist. Such 
breeches, such boots, such special 
attachments for glaciers, such alpen- 
stocks, such ropings together, such 
twirling of moustaches! And all we 
wore — but I must be candid about it. 
In fact, the conquest of one of the more 
difficult Alpine peaks had occurred to 
us as an engaging haphazard interlude. 
We found a place where there were 
mules, and we rode them. That led us 
slap against a mountain-side, and we 
were determined to climb it. Just the 
spirit in which you sign your niece’s 
friend’s autograph album. Nothing 
could have been more casual. We wore 
city shoes (I suspect even patent- 
leather toe-caps) and panama hats and 
tennis shirts and gray flannels, and 
silly little urban canes swung between 
thumb and forefinger. 

For a long time the efficient ones 
looked at us as we turned our faces 
toward the austere crest that soared 
into the steeps of morning. They 
looked at us incredulously first, then 
interestedly. Then the humor of us 
overcame them. Heavily, heavily they 
laughed. Oh, but they were amused, 
and we — oh, how we felt lamentably 
small! We had no special attachments 
for glaciers. We had no brushes of 
chamois-hair stuck in _bright-green 
hats. We had no guide to bid us be- 
ware the dreadful avalanche or circum- 
vent the hospitable crevasse. What use 
were we? 

Laughter rang in our ears, humility 


beat at our bosoms, but forth we fared. 
I do not know how many parties of 
official and efficient Alpinists we over- 
took that morning. Puffing they were, 
grunting they were, never were faces 
so apoplectic with energy. All of them 
passed through the same phases in 
their attitude toward us — incredulity, 
laughter, succeeded in the end by 
impotent hatred. What right had we 
in our impertinent unpreparedness to 
trip so effortlessly forward and leave 
them larding the lean ice below? 

By no means all of them that set out 
that morning for the summit of the 
Schénbichler Horn attained it. But of 
those that did we were by an hour or 
two the first. We made room kindly 
on the Gipfel for our successors. We 
praised the view. We offered chocolate. 
All the awe regarding those kaiserliche 
moustaches had been annulled in us 
forever. 

But I attained a more personal glory 
in the skiing expedition which followed 
some months later. Anybody, as I had 
already learned, can tackle and over-. 
come an Alp. But to achieve the 
Telemark, the Schwungbogen, and the 
other complex skiing manceuvres before 
being aware even of their names, and 
having only a moment ago attained 
for the first time the secret of continued 
perpendicularity — there, indeed, isan 
achievement. 

So incurably unofficial an Alpinist 
am I that I do not doubt I should have 
attempted skiing in the Fotscherthal 
in the same patent-toed shoes with 
which I had climbed the Schénbichler 
Horn had it been in the least possible. 
It was not. So I climbed laboriously 
the deep snows of the mountain-side in 
a pair of corded snowshoes. Then a 
pair of skis three times my height were 
bound about my boots and I was dis- 
missed. I was given the freedom of 
every direction save one. And that 
way lay death. For the mountain slope 
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suddenly ended in the overhanging lip 
of a ravine; below a torrent boiled 
among snow-helmeted rocks. 

Morning succeeded morning on the 
tops of the world. Then at last the 
incredible moment occurred. I had 
lifted myself on to my skis again after 
a collapse more than usually extended. 
Blissfully I awaited the prompt mo- 
ment of cataclysm. It did not arrive. 
I had achieved the secret of balance. 
In a divine parabola I winged down 
the mountain-side. One hideous shriek 
rent the air. It was my tutor, for I had 
taken the one deathly direction so 
urgently denied me. I, too, realized the 
imminence of my destruction. For, 
even as I had gained the secret of 
movement I had lost the art of falling, 
which hitherto had been my sole ac- 
complishment. 

There was nothing for it but ex- 
tinction in the ravine below. A philo- 
sophical conviction seized me. Must I 
not make the most of these superb 
ultimate moments? Oh, assuredly. I 
resigned myself to them. Such are a 
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saint’s moments of beatitude under the 
shadow of martyrdom. I had attained 
the brow of the precipice. . . . 

Nature was stronger than philos- 
ophy. The unconquerable instinct of 
self-preservation welled from my deep- 
est subconscious mind and seized all 
my body — nerves, bone, and muscle. 
I found them combined in a magnifi- 
cent swerve such as only experts 
achieve after years of pious practice. 
I was saved. I was skiing placidly 
along the ravine’s brim. A stranger 
came to me and congratulated me 
respectfully on my skill. It was my 
technique which had impressed him 
even more than my courage, which in 
a less consummate skier than myself 
he would have deemed foolhardiness. 

‘Could I,’ he asked diffidently, ‘put 
you down to represent the Fotscher- 
thal in the great skiing competition 
this year at Kirchbichl?’ 

I declined. The international secre- 
tary at Christiania had already be- 
spoken my presence. And I sat down 
gently in the snow and sang songs. 


THE ILLUSIONS OF THE MARIONETTES 


BY GIUSEPPE BEVILAQUA 


From La Tribuna, June 29 
(Rome Lrserat Datty) 


Tue Waltz, the Polka, and the Minuet 
met one day in the great and tumul- 
tuous city, to which they came from 
various far-away countries, and in 
which they felt lost and melancholy. 
At first they walked all three arm-in- 
arm, like villagers, occupying the entire 
sidewalk, and people looked at them 
and laughed. They felt ashamed and 


walked on separately, each wrapped in 
his own bewilderment. They began to 
feel still more lonely and strange. 

The Waltz was of undefinable age. 
He was tall and slender, dressed in 
black, somewhat negligently but with 
the prestige of bygone times. His face 
bespoke a gentleman of good lineage. 
His neck was somewhat bent, indicat- 
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ing untimely senility. He walked with 
the nonchalance of a man annoyed and 
disdainful but who has seen and known 
a great deal, and who forgives people 
for their decadence. 

The Polka was less grave and sad. 
She was somewhat old, but her face 
was still fresh. She must have been 
about fifty, and the color of her hair 
betrayed her age exactly. She walked 
lightly upon her tiny feet and had an 
air of confidence and good nature. 

The Minuet, slender and delicate, 
looked somewhat anzmic, to be sure, 
for his face was white and morbid. 
Something childish there was about his 
temples; his mouth was almost fem- 
inine, and yet he could not be a child. 
He was more composed than severe, 
and his refined manners in giving way 
to people or carrying on a conversation 
were so evident as to be almost exag- 
gerated. His clothes were most decid- 
edly out of fashion. 

They walked on. Madame Polka 
now and again fell behind, because she 
was curious and stopped at the win- 
dows. She read aloud the prices and 
the signs of the theatres, envying 
openly the people who filled the large 
illuminated halls; and when she read 
‘Concert,’ or still more ‘Concert and 
Dance,’ her eyes brightened. It was 
she who finally dragged her compan- 
ions into a place called ‘Eldorado,’ 
where people danced and the orchestra 
played so loudly that it had lured her in 
from the street. 

Now she was radiant. She longed to 
live again in this atmosphere of enjoy- 
ment. The hall was a makeshift affair 
with a canvas ceiling like that of a 
circus. But the abundant light shed by 
the cucumber-shaped electric lamps 
hanging from above, the crowded and 
perspiring couples dancing in the 
vast rectangular space in the middle, 
the throng that sat all around them at 
the tables, laughing, enjoying them- 


selves, all this splendid bacchanal, with 
admission charged, enveloped her with 
an atmosphere of warmth and joy. 
She vibrated with the music and felt 
again the memories of her youth. 

But the Waltz and the Minuet had no 
use for such self-deceit. They sat down 
at one side, and ordered a cold drink, 
with a slightly hurt and detached air. 

‘Why do all these people jump 
around?’ asked the Waltz. 

‘Sh-sh-sh!’ said the Polka. ‘Don’t 
you see that they are dancing?’ 

‘Dancing! They’re simply mimick- 
ing monkeys!’ 

‘Don’t you hear the music? 

‘Music? Is this music?’ indignantly 
replied the Waltz. ‘I hear a piano 
being tuned, a violinist who is trying 
his strings, two pieces of wood beating 
each other, two pieces of metal clashing, 
a hoarse whistle, a bell with a broken 
clapper, an automobile horn, an un- 
greased wheel, a kitchen kettle, tramp- 
ing of feet — and that is the orchestra. 
There, there! I’m a child no longer.’ 

‘Don’t let people hear you,’ en- 
treated Madame Polka. ‘I can see that ° 
for all your superior air you are still 
quite ignorant. It is a jazz band!’ 

‘It may be anything you please, but 
it is not music. Do you call this a 
dance? When in my day persons be- 
haved like this they were put into 
strait-jackets and sent 1o hospitals. It 
is a St. Vitus’s dance! Why not send 
these people to press the grapes? They 
have a good wine-makers’ rhythm. 
They look as if they were all stamping 
in a vat. Where is the grace and har- 
mony I have cultivated in the world 
for long years? All I see are contortions 
worthy of this hall where they are per- 
formed. Yet,.I never used to be a 
prude. I adapted myself to humanity’s 
sins, but I clothed them with finery and 
artifice, I threw a discreet veil over 
them, taught an embrace that was not 
suffocating, soft movements that sug- 
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gested abandonment without ferocity 
and let eyes reflect each other.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the Minuet. 
‘Was I not also aristocratic? Was I 
not the most refined essence of court 
life and festivity? Mine were the 
dances of a hothouse. My timidity was 
my seduction. Each bow of mine was 
a madrigal, each step a complimenting 
line. It was not in vain that poets sang 
my praise. Remember Fogazzaro.’ 

‘Bravo, Minuet, bravo!’ interrupted 
the Waltz. ‘But what do you think 
these chimpanzees know of madrigals 
or poets? I have grown old, to be sure, 
but they have grown barbaric — as 
they deserved. They discarded me, 
and their primitive instincts now come 
back, instincts I softened, ennobled! 
They have returned to the bear dance. 
Fur is all they lack!’ 

‘Be calm, my lord,’ intervened 
Madame Polka. ‘Do you think my 
heart does not ache? Do you think I 
do not feel all the ingratitude, the dis- 
illusion, the insult? I always had some 
philosophy. I suffer in silence. What 
would be the use of doing otherwise? 
We are out of fashion.’ 

‘But resignation is the virtue of the 
weak! Asan aristocrat I am immortal!’ 
said Waltz in a loud, indignant voice. 

‘My grace is also eternal,’ the Min- 
uet retorted. 

‘These people have convulsions.’ 

‘It is a barnyard dance.’ 

A gentleman who listened to them 
stood up from his seat and approached 
them with an air of severe reproof. 

‘Do the gentlemen imagine that they 
are at a public meeting? If they do not 
feel amused, they may leave,’ he said. 
“They do not like these dances — why 
do they come to see them?’ 

The Waltz rose with an air of resolu- 
tion to reply to the stranger. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘my words could only 
be insulting to one who knows me, al- 
though he omits to introduce himself.’ 
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‘Oh, what a buffoon!’ murmured the 
stranger. ‘Where do you think you 
are? At the Imperial Court in Vienna? 
And who do you think I am?’ 

‘I do not know. And that is why I 
want you to introduce yourself.’ 

‘Your manner does not scandalize 
me, but it amuses me greatly,’ said the 
stranger with an insulting smile. ‘I am 
the father of that music and those 
dances. Yes, I am, and I am proud of 
it. It is true that my children do not 
behave as yours did. I transplanted 
them to Europe from Argentina, and 
they have grown a trifle unnatural as 
they became Occidentalized. I was 
more graceful and rhythmic and never 
exhibited the téte-d-téte de ventre which 
you now see before you. Neither did I 
carry my lady around in my arms. 
But then, I’m the father, and I’m 
proud of it — if only for the reason of 
having knocked out those sugary 
waltzes of my forefathers, which I am 
not sure you have the misfortune of 
remembering.’ 

‘That is enough, sir,’ interrupted 
the Waltz. ‘I am satisfied now that 
you are a villain of the commonest 
type.’ 

And he threw one of his gloves at the 
stranger’s feet. The latter produced a 
calling-card and wanted to hand it to 
the Waltz, but that indignant gentle- 
man turned on his heels and the little 
white card fell into the slender and 
trembling hands of the Minuet. 

The chroniclers have recorded a duel 
—one with such severe conditions 
that no seconds could be found to 
assist the combatants. Pistols were 
used in the encounter between Sir 
Waltz and Sir Tango. The Waltz was 
killed, and the Tango sustained a 
wound that left him an invalid for life. 

Madame Polka and the Minuet were 
not present at the duel or at the funeral. 
They have been officially deported to 
the ‘Land of Times Past.’ 





A PAGE OF VERSE 


THE WEB OF NIGHT 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
[Observer] 


Hatt, my friends, why further fare? 
Here is proof enough to hand. 
Forward fret the powers of air; 
Flesh and bone, be wise and stand: 
Feet, and hands, and heart, and head, 
Halt, and let us make our bed! 


Down the often traveled track, 
Westward still the burdened day — 

Dust and heat upon his back — 
Treads the never-changing way. 

Now for dazzle-blinded sight 

Dawns the star-embracing night. 


Comrades, to this reach of rest, 
Where, I think, we have to part, 
Which has served the others best: 
Brain or body, feet or heart? 
Better, sure, than by his wits, 
Man gets rest when he sits. 


Here, where light must bide its time 
In a world of wants unstayed, 

Tongues will wag, and steeples chime, 
And day get dressed without our aid: 

Blinds will up, and fears awake; 

But life of us no toll shall take! 


Hands, be empty of your toil; 
Feet, put off your leathern loads; 
Mithered brain, unwind your coil; 
Heart, for good, be quit of goads! 
Here upon the heels of day 
Night wheels her shining way. 


Over heaven ’t is written plain 
How for death the warrant runs: 
Yonder in a boundless chain 
Darkness holds a myriad suns — 
Moons and planets trapt in light, 
Strangling mid the web of night. 
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THE SONG OF THE PLOUGH 


BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
[Poetry Review] 
I am the precursor of God, 
The earth divides at my blade. 
Upturned by me, beneath each sod, 
The seed of the soul is laid. 


The earth divides at my blade; 
Like water the furrows roll, 

By my bright steel the bed is made 
For the delivering of the soul. 


Upturned by me, beneath each sod 
I set life’s purpose free; 
The deep impenetrable will of God 
Is bared to sight by me. 


The seed of the soul is laid; 
The warm wind lends it breath; 
I am the implement God made 
To outroot the weed of death. 


HAPPINESS 
BY CYRIL G. TAYLOR 
[Bookman] 
Waar laughter rings a happier bell 
Than waters through a morning dell? 


What mirth can equal gnats’ that 
shake 
The air for joy that they ’re awake? 


Who gayer than the butterfly 
Whose every moment is Good-bye? 


Who more contented than the snail, 
Whose patience leaves a silver trail? 


What theologian, poet, or fool 
Grasps Heaven like a calm rock-pool? 


And what combines a holier fun 
Than sea and sky and wind and sun? 


O heart that leaps, O soul that sings — 
We are less happy than these things. 
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THE LONDON STAGE 


THE cosmopolitan theatregoer stop- 
ping in London after an extensive 
Continental tour will probably shake 
his head a little sadly as he looks over 
the list of entertainments in his morn- 
ing paper. The two Capek plays have 
been withdrawn long since at a loss. 
Nor are any other European dramatists 
taking their place. Most of the musical 
shows are — or were — American suc- 
cesses. How can the traveled playgoer 
occupy his evening? 

If he is only spending a few nights in 
London, the task will. be pleasant 
enough. Hassan, an Oriental fantasy 
by James Elroy Flecker, has just been 
put on at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
ballets are arranged by Michel Fokine; 
the music is by Frederick Delius. 
Technically the play is not so good as 
half-a-dozen mediocre successes by 
popular writers, but the beauty of the 
poetry and of the production itself 
makes it the chief dramatic event of the 
fall. Its author died when he was but 
thirty-two, leaving behind him two 
dramas, Hassan and Don Juan, as well 
asa book of Collected Poems. The body 
of his work was small, but it is marked 
unmistakably with genius. Several of 
the songs in Hassan — especially ‘The 
Golden Road to Samarkand,’ which 
serves as an epilogue — are among the 
very best examples of ‘modern’ verse. 
Although Flecker is definitely classed 
as a member of the school of Georgian 
poets, he had an independence of spirit 
which led him to profound study of the 
Orient. This has colored all his work 
and finds its most perfect expression in 
this particular play. 

Americans in London — and in 
America — will be very interested in 
the reception accorded to William 


Archer’s Green Goddess, which brings 
George Arliss back to England after a 
long absence. Incidentally, Mr. Arliss 
described to an interviewer how nearly 
he came to following his profession in 
England, years ago. The prospect of 
Disraeli, however, attracted him to 
this side of the Atlantic. Of course the 
critics are even more interested in the 
author than in the star—for Mr. 
Archer himself has always been in their 
profession. And they handle him very 
courteously, agreeing that The Green 
Goddess is capital entertainment as 
well as a splendid example of skillful 
dramatic technique. One writer points 
out how well the author of Play- 
Making has followed his own directions. 
Mr. Arliss’s performance has been 
cordially received. 

There are the usual number of re- 
vivals, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Barrie and The Merry Widow. The 
Old Vic is opening with Titus Androni- 
cus; Sybil Thorndike is trying out 
Cymbeline in Cornwall; The Beggar’s 
Opera is nearing its fifteen-hundredth 
performance in Hammersmith; and 
Polly is still going strong in a down- 
town theatre. Surely there is food for 
entertainment here. 

But here, unfortunately, you stop. 
The rest of the picture is not so en- 
couraging. Of course there are the 
usual potboilers that are to be ex- 
pected everywhere, but there are some 
real disappointments as well. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham cut quite a figure, 
some years back, as a clever cynical 
person whose wit and insight would 
make the most hardened of us blush 
and wriggle. This reputation he has 
not sustained, but he has made a stab 
at recapturing it in his latest play, Our 
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Betters. Here he paints a satirical 
picture of a certain class of rich 
Americans who marry European titles 
and idle away their time and money in 
foreign lands. There is a liberal por- 
tion of amorous intrigue centring about 
the sauiesisiad Gapiien of the piece. 
If one could be sure that this lady was 
as clever and engaging as the author 
intended, the play would be well 
worth seeing. 

Another popular dramatist who has 
been falling off badly is Mr. A. A. 
Milne. Two years ago he looked like a 
new Sheridan or Wilde. The Lucky 
One, Belinda, and Mr. Pim Passes By 
established him in an enviable position. 
But his later plays, with which Ameri- 
cans are, to their sorrow, probably 
better acquainted, have disclosed only 
a second-rate imitation of Sir James 
Barrie. Success, his latest venture, 
seems not to have lived up to its title — 
in the eyes Of the critics, at any rate. 

Drinkwater’s Robert E. Lee has 
already been mentioned in these col- 
umns. It can hardly be said to justify 
any very extravagant praise. In the 
opinion of Mr. A. D. Peters of the 
Daily Telegraph this new play suffers 
to an even greater degree from that 
same seriousness which deadens so 
much of Mr. Drinkwater’s well-inten- 
tioned work. Comparing Milne and 
Drinkwater, Mr. Peters says: ‘If Milne 
does not take life seriously enough to 
be a writer of first-class comedies, 
Drinkwater, on the other hand, takes 
it far too seriously to be a writer of 
first-class tragedies. . . . Drinkwater 
delivers sermons in the theatre. ... 
Robert E. Lee made me enjoy a musical 
comedy more than I have done since 
adolescence.’ 

Yet in spite of this not too reassur- 
ing aspect of the London stage — or 
perhaps because of it—the same 
Daily Telegraph prints a long editorial 
of encouragement to the theatre. The 
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cult. of ‘Highbrowism,’ it proudly 
asserts, does not beguile the common- 
sense Briton as it does the ambitious 
American — this by way of excuse for 
the failure of R. U. R. The popular 
thing in London seems to be musical 
comedy, farce, or melodrama — in 
short, pure entertainment as opposed 
to anything too closely connected with 
the modern cult of gloom. And per- 
haps the Daily Telegraph is right in 
maintaining that the production of 
Hassan shows that hope of better 
things is by no means dead. 


+ 


THE DECORATIVE ART EXPOSITION AT 
MONZA 


WHoEVER happened to peruse the 
catalogue of the Exposition at Monza 
was justified in expecting to find 
entire sections devoted to the esthetics 
of the lake and the mountain, of the 
garden and the home, of the school, 
the church, the theatre — in short, of 
every field of human achievement. 
However, this did not happen to be 
true. Except for the few halls dedi-. 
cated to sacred art, to the theatre, and 
to printing, and supplied almost en- 
tirely from Milanese sources, the rest 
was chiefly an exposition of interior 
decoration. The organizers were wise 
enough to limit the excessively wide 
range of their programme. 

The Venetian section is the richest 
and most extensive, with a wealth of 
objects not always of the same level, 
but all of them touched with the same 
gaudy fancy. You feel yourself at 
once in the homeland of luxury- 
producing arts which are cultivated in 
Venice to-day as they were of old. 
On the other hand, fertile Lombardy 
tends toward respectable bourgeois 
comfort. Most attention is paid to the 
excellence of material, solid workman- 
ship, and convenience. The traditions 
of exquisite elegance which made 
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famous the Milan of Lodovico Il Moro 
seem to have fallen into complete 
oblivion. Lombards spend readily, 
but they are too busy to indulge in 
questions of taste. Piemonte has the 
same characteristics as Lombardy, 
joined, however, with a certain con- 
servative dignity. 

The light and simple style of the 
Ligurian section reminds one of the 
sunny homes of the Riviera, but the 
district is too small to allow of any 
extensive studies. The same is true of 
Romagna and Emilia, which barely 
manage to affirm their existence by 
their collections of faience ceramics 
and Emilian lace. 

The average Tuscan home has 
whitewashed walls, doorposts of 
smooth stone, and walnut furniture. 
White, gray, and black are its charac- 
teristic colors. But this almost im- 
poverished sobriety conveys an impres- 
sion of refinement and dignity, thanks 
to the perfect sense of proportion. 
The work of stonemason, smith, car- 
penter, and cabinetmaker here is all 
architectural. 

Abruzzo, Calabria, and Sardinia 
have all three devoted their sections 
to the peasant arts.. This was a wise 
decision on the part of those regions 
where artistic evolution never took 
place to the extent it did in Tuscany, 
for they have attained an original sort 
of stability which is in itself an excel- 
lent style of domestic decoration. 
This art — as expressed, for instance, 
in the rugs, laces, and clocks of 
Sardinia— can doubtless be called 
purely Sardinian, possessing an origi- 
nality invariably absent from the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting 
of that island. The same may be said 
of Abruzzo, somewhat Oriental in its 
severity, and of Calabria, which is 
more joyful and festive. 

On the whole, the Monza Exposition 
has entirely justified its existence. 
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BATTISTINI AND THE BEL CANTO 


Tue Berlin Dni reviews as follows a 
recent concert of Mattia Battistini, the 
renowned Italian baritone: ‘Bel canto 
was triumphant. The whole evening 
was devoted to this school that is now 
like a past epoch in vocal art; fortu- 
nately so, because it had begun to 
degenerate into a cult of pleasant 
sound without intelligence, a mere 
gourmandise of the ear; unfortunately, 
because no other school ever used all the 
possibilities of the human voice to the 
extent that the school of bel canto did. 

‘Mattia Battistini possesses an ex- 
traordinary gift to find and expose the 
best sides of his school. The bitterest 
enemies of bel canto — and there were 
many such among the critics — not 
only felt reconciled, but actually 
recognized the art of the distinguished 
Italian guest. It is true,Mowever, that 
at present Battistini is the only living 
representative of this school in its 
purest and most perfect expression. 
His singing is remarkable both for its 
chiseled technique and for its deeply 
emotional character. The most thread- 
bare piece, such as the prologue from 
I Pagliacci, changes from a melo- 
dramatic virtuoso number to a poem 
full of deep, tragic feeling. His cre- 
scendo, decrescendo, parlando, and so 
forth, might be the subject of a whole 
book.’ 

+ 


FINLAND 


To the average traveler the matter of 
language is apt to be the most vital 
aspect of any foreign country. Tri- 
lingual Switzerland is familiar even to 
the impoverished Continental visitor, 
but bilingual Finland may be more of 
a surprise. Nor will the fact that the 
choice of languages is confined to 
Swedish and Finnish make the trip any 
easier. 

Formerly the Swedish tongue was in 
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the ascendant among the cultivated 
classes, having been the vehicle of ex- 
pression of the famous poet Runeberg. 
Now, however, the pendulum is swing- 
ing the other way, and you will find 
even Swedish people adopting Finnish 
names. Of course all educated persons 
speak both languages interchangeably, 
even at the family dinner-table. In the 
rural districts, however, it is different. 
Groups of Swedish peasants in the 
south and west parts of the country and 
in the Aaland Islands speak only their 
native tongue, and the rest of the 
peasants confine themselves to Fin- 
nish. The writers who used Swedish 
were the first ones who extolled Fin- 
land as a nation. Runeberg was fol- 
lowed by Topelius, another poet and 
story-writer, a particular favorite with 
children, and Fredrik Cygnus de- 
voted himself to history. This activity 
met with a response from literary men 
who preferred Finnish, so that now 
equal bodies of characteristically Fin- 
nish work have sprung up in both 
languages. 

In Helsingfors there are two leading 
theatres. M. Jaques De Coussange of 
Le Correspondant describes how he saw 
a play by Bjornson, translated into 
Finnish, at one, and a Finnish play by 
Minna Canth, translated into Swedish, 
at the other. His description of the 
audience is particularly amusing. ‘I 
was at a popular performance; the 
great hall was filled to the brim. The 
women wore plain, simple blouses; 
their brown, or even whitish-blonde, 
hair was parted over the middle of 
their foreheads; many of them had 
brought their children with them. All 
their serious, attentive faces were fixed 
on the stage for fear of losing one of the 
details.” He compliments the Scandi- 
navian actresses on consenting to make 
themselves ugly or ridiculous if the 
occasion warranted it. 
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The Athenzum is the artistic centre 
of Helsingfors. This museum especially 
prides itself on its Rodins, Gaugins, 
Cézannes, and Corots. The Finnish 
painters in the nineteenth century 
came under the influence of the Nor- 
wegian, Gude, who in turn derived his 
ideas largely from the Germans. But 
M. De Coussange patriotically indi- 
cates that the modern school has 
abandoned Munich and _ Diisseldorf 
for Paris. His meeting with Juhani 
Aho, one of the leading modern 
writers, also heartened him consider- 
ably. Mr. Aho is a Francophile who 
first admired Tolstoi and Turgenev, 
but later visited Paris, which he found 
perfect in every respect. 

Society with a capital S, being rather 
small, includes a great many more 
interesting people than are to be found 
in the upper circles of a larger city. 
Artists, literary, political, and military 
men, aristocrats, government officials, 
and wealthy burghers mingle freely. 
Many of the young ladies wear on their 
ballroom dresses decorations awarded 
for services to the White Army that 
made Finland safe from _ irrational 
revolution. 

M. De Coussange’s report is of course 
written from the French point of view. 
He discusses at some length the 
pernicious efforts of the Germans, who 
first tried to set up a German King and 
are now working on Finnish sympathy 
through the little children who have 
been sent from Central Europe to 
recover their health in Baltic nations. 
The past ten years have left the Finns 
with rather fewer illusions than the 
rest of the world. As one woman 
ironically remarked: ‘We have had all 
the luck. The Revolution delivered us 
from Russia. The Germans delivered 
us from the Revolution. And the 
victory of the Entente has delivered us 
from the Germans.’ 




















BOOKS ABROAD 


The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton, by Gerald 
Bullett. London: Cecil Palmer, 1928. 7s. 6d. 


[Spectator] 

Tue worst thing to be said of Mr. Gerald Bul- 
lett’s study of Mr. Chesterton is that, as he him- 
self admits, it begins by imitating a part of the 
technical apparatus — and that the worst part — 
of its subject. We found ourselves at the outset 
being rapidly prejudiced against Mr. Bullett by 
sparkles of pure Chestertonese such as this: “To 
Mr. Blank, Chesterton’s theological jokes are 
intolerable. To joke about sex is well enough, 
when the ladies have left the table, but to joke 
about sects is in bad taste.’ Happily, our preju- 
dice soon dissolved, not only because Mr. Bullett 
does not persevere in this sort of thing, but, still 
more, because his book proves to be a very 
spirited and a very entertaining tilting-match. 

Mr. Bullett is well equipped — surprisingly 
well equipped for so young a man — for his task, 
for not only does he possess, like Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Chesterton, the briskness, agility, and high 
spirits of an excellent pamphleteer, but he has 
also a very sane and liberal outlook on life and the 
power of expressing it with clearness and pre- 
cision. Nor does his real admiration for Mr. 
Chesterton prevent him from criticizing him with 
justice and some severity. Mr. Bullett proclaims 
himself an agnostic; but his agnosticism, which 
he defines very ably, is not agnosticism as defined 
by Mr. Chesterton, and to many it will seem 
more akin to the true spirit of Christianity than 
much of Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy. His chap- 
ter on ‘Marriage and Divorce’ is an admirable 
piece of controversy and one in which, in our 
opinion, Mr. Bullett comes out easily best. Un- 
happily, we have not the space in which to give 
the book the attention it deserves and must 
content ourselves with congratulating Mr. Bul- 
lett on an excellent performance and recommend- 
ing the book to all who enjoy vigorous writing. 


Priscilla Séverac, by Marcelle Tinayre. London; 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1928. 


[W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph] 


Priscilla Séverac is a study of a mystic by Mar- 
celle Tinayre, the ‘George Eliot of France’; and 
mysticism, whether in her hands or those of 
Evelyn Underhill, or of Dean Inge, is profoundly 
interesting. It is one of the oldest phenomena in 
the history of the world — this strange abandon- 
ment of all definite experience, this absorption in 
some spiritualistic reverie, claiming to reveal to 
those whose eyes can see, and ears can hear, 


transcendental truths inaccessible to ordinary 
human reason... . 

Mystics, as a rule, are born, and not made, 
and to this rule Priscilla was no exception. Like 
Joan of Arc, she heard voices, and again, like the 
Maid of Orleans, she waited and prayed till some 
definite announcement was given her. Priscilla 
waited in humble piety, and at last the voice 
coming from an unseen world, for which the 
simple servant-girl was listening, told her what 
to do. It was a strange mission. She was to bear 
witness that, despite all rumors to the contrary, 
the Tsar, Nicholas II, was still alive, and was in 
hiding somewhere, probably in extreme poverty. 
It was her duty to proclaim this truth to an un- 
believing generation, and the discovery of the 
Tsar meant some wonderful revelation of Divine 
Providence which would benefit humanity. . . . 

Does one pity persons like this? It is obvious 
that their whole career is pathetic, grounded on 
ambitions which can never be realized, fortified 
by inner voices, concerning which wide skepti- 
cism prevails. But in themselves the mystics are 
the happiest of creatures, who certainly do not 
ask us for pity. They have listened to a voice 
whose accents they alone can hear, and in which 
they implicitly believe. John Masefield describes 
in his Everlasting Mercy such moments of in- 
spiration coming to a coarse village clown; and 
if we ask for further illustration it may be found 
in the history of the City of Lucca, whose patron 
saint, Santa Zita, was just a servant-girl, like 
Priscilla -Séverac, moved by the love of God. 
Priscilla and Zita were indeed sisters in a common 
faith, both unwearied in doing good. 


One of the Guilty, by W. L. George. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Observer] 


Tuts is by far the best novel Mr. George has 
written since his study in the French family — 
The City of Light. His talent has always lain in 
the presenting and illustrating of a thesis; his 
natural interests are social reactions rather than 
personal ones, and in this story he has given him- 
self a problem which he manages with skill, tact, 
and sufficient taste. What is likely to happen to 
a boy of sixteen if his father dies, and his death 
discloses to the widow and orphan that they have 
nothing but a legacy of debt and disgrace? Be- 
fore this disaster Owen Prendergast has been 
brought up as the sons of the wealthy are brought 
up, and is at an expensive public school, expect- 
ing to go to Oxford. His mother is useless, frivol- 
ous, and futile, doing nothing but buy frocks she 
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cannot afford, powder her face, and scold her 
dead husband for having kept her in luxury and 
ignorance by an injudicious expenditure of 
capital and overdraft. 

Owen has an introduction to the head of a big 
business firm, and gets a job, at a pound a week, 
as junior clerk in Woodhouse and Sons. He finds 
himself with people he has never known, in a 
world of different ideals, different manners, dif- 
ferent language, different clothes. He has no 
money for anything but life’s merest needs; he 
does not get enough to eat, and his work bores 
him. A boy of great character and imagination 
might have made something out of his adversity; 
a boy of dull stupidity might have grown callous- 
ly contented — but Owen has no imagination 
and yet has longings, desires, and, above all, 
memories. His gradual decline into dishonesty — 
through accident, through fear, through design 
— is extraordinarily well done. 

Mr. George keeps Owen a real person, separate 
and individual, and yet continues in his case to 
indict our civilization of luxury and want. In 
the love story of Owen and Rosemary Woodhouse 
he becomes frankly romantic and yet wears his 
panache with a difference and will not let Owen 
come to happiness until he has known bitterness 
and prison. The chapters dealing with Owen’s 
life as a burglar and swell mobsman are vivid, 
full of color and lively incident, and Mr. George 
is not ashamed to end his fable with a moral as 
direct and obvious as those the despised Vic- 
torians loved to use. Mr. George once announced 
that he was abandoning the psychological novel; 
he has done something better — he has written a 
novel with sound, human sympathy of a very 
human character, and given his readers a tale of 
great excitement and suspense. abi . 


BBE wren enuesitaitinnien yee AROS 
Reminiscences, by E. F. Knight. 
Hutchinson, 1928. 18s. 


|Westminster Gazette] 


Mr. KniGut, who was a war correspondent when 
that occupation was more personal and in some 
ways more adventurous than it has since become, 
witnessed most of the little wars which followed 
fast and furious on one another’s heels in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. In some 
of them — and his descriptions of these are his 
best pages — he had the field practically to him- 
self. By running the French blockade he was 
able to see from inside the war waged by France 
against the Queen of Madagascar; and he ran 
the American blockade in order to join the 
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Spanish forces in the Cuban war. The American 
staff had forbidden him to land on the island. 
But he succeeded in doing so after spending a 
day at sea in a small boat in rough weather, only 
to be arrested and imprisoned as a spy. 

He spent some time in Bulawayo with Jame- 
son, and he was not quite a noncombatant in 
some of the desperate little struggles on the 
Himalayan frontier. With a virtue rare in writers 
of reminiscences, Mr. Knight tells his experi- 
ences in vivid and graceful prose. The book is as 
genially virile as the man. 

As a young man, being under no compelling 
necessity to sit down at once and earn a living, 
Mr. Knight was able to indulge a natural taste 
for wandering and ‘the joyous career of a rolling 
stone.’ Before he was twenty-five he had walked 
through little-known regions of Algeria and 
Albania, and paddled a canoe all over France, 
always on the very best of terms with other 
rolling stones. The better part of his life has 
been spent in fairly perilous adventures in foreign 
countries. But he remains incurably English; 
and this may account for his lamentable failure 
to give adequate details of the several famous 
men— Henley and Jameson, for example — 
with whom he was brought in contact. 

His pleasantest memories perhaps are of his 
cruises in a series of small yachts. He sailed to 
the Baltic, up the rivers of South America, and 
—— perhaps it was this incident which led the 
late Lord Derby to describe him in Parliament 
as a buccaneer — on a treasure-hunting quest to 
Trinidad, a desolate island of land crabs and 
little else. Of yachting he had a peculiar and 
comprehensive knowledge, and even after the 
loss of an arm in the Transvaal he was able to 
manage a boat single-handed. 

Chance determined his career as a war corre- 
spondent. A cousin engaged in the construction 
of roads in the Himalayas invited him to join 
his staff in Kashmir; and, being informed that a 
frontier war was imminent, Mr. Knight called at 
the Times office, and there secured the first of 
humerous commissions which took him to any 
quarter of the world in which a rumor of war was 
current. In the Sudan he gave a dinner to Lord 
Kitchener and some of his staff, for which his 
native servant prepared a sweet ‘which appeared 
to be a sort of plum pudding, covered all over 
with thick black treacle,’ and on closer inspection 
turned out to be a cauliflower, one of two which 
had been sent up the river to the Sirdar in ice, 
and which had unaccountably disappeared. Lord 
Kitchener, however, was good enough to say 
that this novel dish was ‘not at all bad.’ 











